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D. Wuite, LL.D. Further inc’dents 
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of science. 


Marriage and Kinship among the 
Ancient Israelites. By Colonel 
A. B. Exits. Presents evidence to 
show that the Israelites practiced 
marriage by capture and polyandry, 
and probably female infanticide. 


Some Vegetable Malformations. 
(Illustrated.) By Byron D. HaAt- 
STED, Describes a variety of strange 
growths, such as roses and pears 
with branches ex‘ending through 
them, ribbonlike shoots of aspara- 
gus, etc 


Genius and Suicide. By CHar.rs 
W Pitcrim, M.D. Shows, from 
the many cases in which geniuses 
have committed suicide, that an ab- 
normally developed mind tends to 
become unbalanced. 
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In Gold and Silver. 
By GrorGeE H. ELLWANGER, author of ‘* The 
Story of My House,’’ ** The Garden’s Story,” 
etc. With many Lilustrations. 16:mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. Also limited édition deluxe, 
on Japanese velium, $5.00, 
CONTENTS: The Golden Rug of Kerman- 
shah, Warders of the Woods, A Shadow upon 
the Pool, ‘Ihe Silver Fox of Hunt’s Hollow. 


The Life of an Artist. 


An Autobiography. By JuLEs | BREToN. 


franslated by Mary J. Serrano. Edition de | 


luwe, limited to 500 copies With portrait, 
twenty p'ates, and fac-simile of Autograph 
Poem. Gilt top, uncut edges, vellum cover, 


stamped in gold with specially prepared dee | 


sign. Royal Svo, $10.00, 


Only a few copies are offered for sale, as the 


greater part of the edition has been disposed of 


Love Songs of English Poets, | 
1500-1800. 
With Notes by Raiph H. Caine and Fron tis 
piece after Angelica Kauffman. 16mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50 


Abraham Lincoln: The True Sto- | 


ry of a Great Life. 
By Wintitam H. HeERNDONand JEssE W. 
WeEIK. With numerous ijiustrations. New 
and revis d edition, with an Introduction by 
HORACE Ww HITE. In two volumes. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 83.00, 


Admiral einen 
By Capt. A. T. Manan, U.S. N., author of 
‘* The Gulf and Inland Waters,”’ ete. With 
portrait and maps. The first volume in the 
Great Commander Series, edited by Gen. 


James Grant Wilson. 12mo. Clo th, gilt | 
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»~ 


top, #1 =~. 


General Taylor. 


By Major-General 0. O. Howarp, U.S. A, | 


With Portrait and Maps. Thesee nd vol 
ume in the ‘*Great Commander Series,”’ 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of Siento 


By ELIZABETH EGGLESTON SEELYE. Edited 


by Dr. Edward Egeleston. With 100 Llilus- 
trations by Allegra Eggleston. 12mo. Cloth, 
1.75. 

On the Plantation. 
By Jorn CHANDLER Harris, author of 
**Uncle Remus.’ W th 23 Lilustrations by 
E. W. KeMBLE, and Portrait of the Auth 
l2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





Pictures from Roman Life and 
Story. 


By Professor A.J. Cutrcn, author of ‘Sto 
ries from tL er,’’ ‘*Stories from Virgil,”’ 
ete. Lllustrated. 12m Cloth, $1.50. 


Fifty Perfect Poems. 
A Collection of Fifty Acknowledged Mas 
terpeces by Eng ish and American Poets 


Selected and edited by Charlies A. Dana and | 


Rossiter Johnson With 72 Lilustrations 
printed on Japanese silk paper. Large S8vo, 
Bound in white silk, $10.00 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Warriors of the Crescent. 
By the late W. H. Davenport ADAMS, au 
thor of *‘ Battle Stories from Engiish His 
tory,’’ ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Music Series. 
Consisting of Biographical and Anecdotical 
Sketches of the Great German Composers, 
the Great Italian and French Composers, 
Great Singers, First Series; Great Singers, 
Second Series; Great Violinists and Pianists 
Five volumes. ISmo. Cloth, in a box, @3.) 


De at 
per set, 


| Bancroft’s History of the United 
| States. 


History of the United States, from the Dis 
covery of the Continent to the Establishment 
of the Constitution in 1788 By Grorer 
BANCROFT. Comp ete in 6volumes Svo. Per 
set, cloob, uncut, gilt top, in box, $15.00; 


hal€ calf, 27.00. Large-paper edition, @0 
Georg Ebers’ s Werks. 

Complete set of the fou Egyptian Ro 

mances of Georg Ebers, including the latest, 

‘*A Thorny Path ' DS) volumes.  16moe. 


Cloth, in a box, $15. 
Extinct Monsters. 


By Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson, B.A., F.G.S., 
author of ‘* The Autobiography of the 
Earth,’’ and ‘* The Story of the Hil 
With 6&2 Dlustrations. Swe. Cloth, $3.00 


|The Historical Reference-Book, 
| Comprising a Chronological Table of Uni- 
versal History, a Chronological Dictionary 
of Universal History, a Biographtieai Dic 
fronary. With Geographical Notes. For 
the use of Students, Teachers, and Readers. 
By Lovuts HFILprin. Third edition, revised, 
and brought down to 1892. Crown 8Svo. 
Half leather, $3.00. 


New as Books. 


EN IMAN’S HAVEN. 

A Ta’e of our ¢ ‘ok nial ~ By W. J. Gon- 
DON, author of ‘* The ¢ aptain General, ” 
ete. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

THE BATTLE OF NEW YORK. 

By Witir1aM O. Stropparp, author of ** Little 
Smoke,’ ‘‘Crowded out o’ Crofield,"’ ete. 
With 11 full-page Illustrations and colored 
Frontispiece. l2mo. Cloth, $1.50 

ONG THE FLORIDA REEF. 
By CHARI Es F. “Ho LDER, joint author of 
‘ men its of Zodlogy. v With 71 lllus- 


rations. 12mo Cloth, $1.50 
IN THE BO Vi IOD OF LINCOLN. 
A Story of the Tunker Schoolmaster and the 
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Times of Black Hawk By HeEzeKian 
BUTTERWORTH, author of ‘*The Zigzag 
Ba _, ‘*The Loz Schoolhouse on the 
Co nbia,’’ ete. With 12 full pag » Ilus- 
trat: ons and colored Fronti: piece. " ime, 
“loth, - 50. 
ERMINE'S TRIUMPH S. 
| A Story for Girls and Boys. By Mapameg Co- 


LOMB. With 100 Illustrations. Svo. Cloth, 
j $1.50 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
NMAREBOROL ‘GH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Resident —. or er: to sixteen. Terms, 
$500. Principals, G 
STROU A 


. CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
CONNECTICUT, Wate roury. 
l. BARGCARE TS DIOCESAN 
a School.—Advent term, eighteenth year, o * _ 
Sept. 21, 1802. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., 
tor. Miss Mary K. Hilliard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Poarding and Ds 4 School for 
young ladies and girls reopens Sept. ee 2, 18 
L OUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Pry ytania § Stree t. 
Mes KF. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk hapman’s French and i Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample rn oH for out- 
door exercise. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
(formerly known as Miss Randolph’s School).— 
Boarding and Day School. Located in the most beautt- 
ful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21, with a very able 
corps of teachers. Students prepared for college. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St. 
HEEDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls, Mrs. H. P. Lerervre, Princt- 
pal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892 2. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Tec hnology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. -_ cial students receives 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
post STON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EpmwunND H. BEenNetTT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
Tae CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


(Private—for Girls.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—-25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
AN the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training x, Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
__ JAMES: 8. GARLAND, Master. 





MASsAc HUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL, — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young | boys. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. ; 
N*. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
i Boys.—12 boys; 26th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. A. H. Warp 
(Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
now in progress. For all particulars address 
i ILLIA EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MAssacnv SETTS, Worees 
A mS. 2 HROOPS: "SCHOOL FOR 
¥ oung z Ladies and Children.—C ollege prepara- 
tor ry or Special C ourses. 





teopens Sept. 28, 18 92. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Stree t. 
ON F.. DALZELL S PRIVATE 
School for Poys.—Prepares for College or Set- 
entific School. Send for Catalogue. 


NEw York City, 483 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnasium. Resident students. 
Mary B. Wuiroy, A. B. and Lots A. BANGs 
(formerly of 5 525 Pe ark Ave nue) 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
J IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR.- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
or, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 535 West 


Chelten Avenue, 
A TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
‘ ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 








PENNSYLVANIA, ‘Philade Iphia, Chestnut ‘Hill. 

Ny TSS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
‘ZA English, French, and German Boarding-School 

for young ladies reopens September 2s. Students 
prepared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor ex 
ercise. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pamadetyhie, 1260 Pine St. 

TSS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
Z 


German Boarding and Day Se hool 44th year 














Teachers, ee 
NORMAL CLASS FOR THE TRAIN- 


ing of teachers who wish to fit themse@yves to give 
Moral Instruction to Children Hem be opened by Prof. 
Felix Adler after January 1. plications wii be re- 
ceived from teachers, gradu ites : Normal Schoois, and 
College graduates. 
For particulars, apply by mail to 
of. Api ER, 109 Ww e st 5 


4th Stre et. 





LADY DESIRES TO TAKE AN 
invalid child or an adult toa mild climate for the 
winter, or have position as private secretary and read- 
er. Unquestionable references given and asked. Ad- 
dress H., 1812 Locust St., Philadelphia. 


LADY WOULD LIKE A POSITION 

as companion. Would travel with an invalid; is 
used to reading aloud and writing. References given 
and asked. Address M., Room 21, 1710 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


FEW BOY. s W TLL FIND PLEA- 

sant and refined home in teacher’s family. Pre- 
paration for college or business. Decided advantages; 
reference eS. Addre ss TE ACHER, care of Natic n. 
YARLES W. STONE, Tutor for . Bor. 


vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 














School Agencies. 


HE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.—The best 
city schools, colleges, universities, State normals, 
academies, seminaries, church schools, ete., are among 
our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for 
governesses and tutors. Now is the best time to regis- 
ter for fall positions. Send for hand-book, and note 
what we are doing for teachers. C.J. ALBERT, Manager. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New Y ‘ork. 
VIE FISK TEACHE RS’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. i 106 Wabash Ave. , Chicago, 
and 12046 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT, Oo Fisk & Co. 





WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
15 ) oth Ave. » cor. 20th St., N. Y. 
GCHERMERHOR. N iS eee HE aS” 


Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 
3 East 14th St., SS. Ye 











Established 1855. 
ee is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency ' influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and th rf is something, but if it 
tells youabout them de is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- 2 . " 
mends you. that ismore. Ours k €COM mends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY eee BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
Next term begins January 2, 1893 
Courses in drawing from the cast “and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy and ag eet Principal instructors: F. 
W. Benson, E. Tarbell, (Drawing and Painting), C. 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Ed- 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
of the museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY > 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The gy eo are as follows: English Literature, Mathe 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Education, Che 
mistry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Pre 1 «napa and Undergraduate De 
partments. A thoroughly organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro- 
cess of development. 
CHAR LES W. SuPER, President. 





t he BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORA TOR J 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. Moses TrvE Brown, M.A., Boston, Mass. 








BRENTANO'S 
124 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


BOOKS COLLEGES AND 
of every description, SCHOOLS 
both supplied with 


FOREIGN AND Text-Books, Stationery, 
DOMESTIC. and every requisite 
Send for Catalogue. a’ reduced rates, 
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‘For the enlightened owners of 
woodlands this journai is invatuable.’ 
bune. 
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gardens and 
BEY. Y. Tri- 
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LAN pe APE ART AND# STR 
ocprensibciaren aNUARY 3 apse aa 
ln il a ee ed eS SI | 
Filled every week with original, 
ing and exact information from the best Ame- 








entertain- 


rican and European authorities about trees, 
shrubs, flowers and fruits; the beautifying of 
home-grounds, roadsides and parks; the pre- 
servation of forests and of natural scenery, to- 
gether with vigorous editorial treatment of 
topics within its field and illustrations of the 
highest artistic finish. 

“The arbiter in matters of rural tast< Boston 
7 ‘vipt. “A capital spe cime nof pure liter: iture.” 


¥Y. Jour nal of Conumerce. © Faultiess in make-up 


Phila Press. *Tilustré itions of rare excellence Buf 
falo Courier, 


Edited with signal ability.’—Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


Published weekly. $4.00 a year. 


Sax Special Clubbing Offer for 1893: The 
Nation and a New Subseri; ition to Garden 
and Forest, $5.80. 

Specimen copy and net clubbing rates with other pe 
riodicals, sent tree on application. 

GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 

Tribuo e Building, New ¥ ork. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 





Warerooms: ali, New York 


Heath's Mo. ere 
t Last 

A WORTHY EDITION ‘OF THE 
‘E, 


FAUST: Part I. 


(Part Il neal agp paration. 
Edited, with Introducti Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, and a_ Biblic raphy by rote 
THomas of the Univ ersity of Michigan. 
pages. $1.12. 
D.C. HEATH & CO., P al blishers, Boston, New York, and 
‘hicago 


Steinway 
Language Sertes, 


WORLD'S MASTER 





WILLIAM Kk. 


851 and 8538 Sixth Ave., N. W.C 


FRENCH Fie 
AND OTHER é 
Stati LEVY. 


FOREIGN 
Sample Book on applica- 


BOOKS. bok 


Send for 





JENKIN 


r. 48th St 
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Catalogue. 











FOR THE COLLEGE REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN ENGL'SH, 

Of the books re yuir or ISOS, wv in furnist 
SHAKESPEARE’S “MERCH ANT O} VEN’ E 
SHAKES?PEARE'’S TWEiFTH NIGHT, 

W ESSTER'S | I RST BUNKER HILL ORATION, 
SELECTIONS FROM IRN ING SSKREPTCH BOOK 
Others in p t 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON, NE Ww YOR! K, CHIC. AGO, 


Kiepert’s Atlas Antigus. 


Substantially bo 





‘po tha al id, $2 00. 


Leach, Shewell & 


UBLISHEi 


Sanborn, 


‘The Nation. 


By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


Francis D ri ake. 


A Tragedy of ea. Gilt top, $1 


The Mother and Gther Poems. 


Svo, git top $1 25 
Dr. Mitchell has gained an enviable reputation by 
th lume poems he has 
rh wo volumes he a ‘ a 
1 is t by the v \ iN 
{ mMasmnative | i ‘ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, 


1 CHARMIN 


Witty, Renal and Wicked Maxims. 





(Mostly from the Fren By HENRI PENE pU Bors, t 
wellbkn i Litterateur 
A very pretty volume, containing 654 maxims, pr 
verbs, precey } f geni } t 
th if mn printed \ en 8 
autograpl tters, othe s \ 
were f und it t o r : 
made by Philoxene Boy Beauti t 
lif? t styles—Lavend 1} iW 
! vol, f ip av 


A TIME! OLt 
The Technique ry the Drama, 


By WiuuiaMm T. Pr 








peng 8 4 tatem« it of the principles involved 
value of dramatic matertal, in the nstructi 

Se yet lrar criticis: rr t t? 
published in th wivir d | 
ciple f dramati struction 

I vol, 12 1.5 

To be ha 

Mi a ) , 


BRENTANO’S, Union 


PICTURES 
IN OIL AND WATER reset 
The Work of Americ 


A Choice Collection alw AyS 08 Exnit tior ‘aia 


tion and Corre d 


Square, 


im Artists a Spect 


WILLIAM MACBE LTH, 
237 Fifth Avenue, 


Lwe Doors A ° a7th Street, New York 
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NEW Yous. BOSTON, CHICAGO 


Two New Books. | ff. WU\DERLICH A 


Ne B 


CO., 


868 Broadway. 


Forthe [lolidays- 


ETCHINGS, 
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WATER COLORS and 
CARBON PR'NTS. 
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With Por ind Me 
FREDERICK WADSWORTH LORING. 
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Pubs. 
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BEST PORTRAIT OF TENNYSOY. 





43 SWEET 
| WEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 





MODERATEPRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
3 CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


174 TREMONT ST., @2 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
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x i 1 


LENOX LIBRARY, NEW YORK 


Reading Case for the Nation, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1892. 


The Week. 


A VERY anomalous situation in the Ame- 
rican money market was brought to some- 
thing of a crisis in the closing days of last 
week, The coincidence of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference with our un- 
seasonable gold exports had carried t) an 
acute stage the uneasiness over our curren- 
cy situation. Both the American and British 
delegates at Brussels had, by their speeches 
and proposed remedies, deepened the im- 
pression that the “silver situation” had 
become exceedingly grave. Europe, taking 
alarm, had proceeded with redoubled 
energy to withdraw from America all of 
its maturing credits, and the slackness of 
our export trade had enabled it to obtain 
payment, not in commercial bills, but in 
gold. Over seven millions had already 
gone out since the middle of November, 
and the Treasury reserve had again begun 
to shrink, Probably, too, the London ope- 
rators had expressed their own forebodings 
in renewed sales of stocks in our market. 
Yet,in the face of this unpleasant outlook, 
two factors rarely witnessed under such 
circumstances had continued to govern 
the Wall Street market: low rates for 
money and rising prices for stocks. For 
the second of these there were various 
causes, more or less legitimate, all of 
which had been utilized by a combination 
of clever speculators to force a ‘‘ boom 
in the Stock Exchange’s industrial securi- 
ties. But the easy money market was a 
plain anomaly. It was generally conced- 
ed that, although the quoted 
of sterling exchange justified gold ship- 
ments, circumstances were such as to 
give to the entire 
an abnormal character. 
ation, the corrective is naturally to be 
looked for in the local money market. 
High rates for money will delay, if not 
absolutely stop, a gold movement of this 
kind, simply because when one foreign 
banker is withdrawing his American 
credits, another, attracted by the in- 
ducements of the loan market, will adopt 
precisely the reverse policy, and, by bor- 
rowing in London to lend in New York, 
will to a greater or less extent regulate 
the machinery of the sterling market. 


figures 


sterling movement 


For such a situ 





It is undoubtedly our steady output of 
new silver notes, at the rate of $5,000,- 
000 a month, which has 
this machinery from working. 
words, Gresham's 


In other 


law was beginning 


prevented } 





In less than two days much of this pur 


pose was accomplished. Money was bid 


up to 25 per cent. ; stocks broke from 2 to 
4 points, and immediately upon the es 
tablishment of a rate 


foreign money appeared for use in our 


higher loaning 
money market, and the gold-export move 
ment had its first check, In view of the 
flurry which attended the large exports 
on Monday, it is impossible to sav how far 
these new conditions will continue to keep 
our market in proper shape. The un 
pleasant fact is, that the cause of the 
whole trouble, our output of silver cur- 
rency, continues unchecked, and cannot 
be checked except by the absolute repeal 
of the Law of 1890, 


The latest Treasury statement of imports 
andexports of merchandise continues the 
story of steady decline in the value of the 
latter and of increase in that of the former 
The exports first began to fall behind last 
year’s record in July, when the decline 
amounted to $4,267,000; in August it was 
nearly $8,000,000, in September about 
$20,000,000, in October $15,000,000, and now 
come the November returns showing a 
falling off of $13,000,000. This makes a 
relative loss for the five months of the fis 
cal year of nearly $50,000,000. Doubtless a 
part of this decline is due to the low prices 
of some staple exports, but the falling off 
in the foreign demand is the main cause 
shown 


thus 


Imports, on the other hand, have 


again, month by month; the total 


far in the fiscal year about 


booting up 


} 


| $48,000,000 more than in the correspond 





to operate in its usual subtle manner; | 


our gold coin going out largely because 
of our continuous issue of silver cur- 
rency. The brief monetary convulsion 
of last week was plainly the effort of the 
market to restore the normal equilibrium. 


| 
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This 
the consequent enlargement of duties paid, 


ing period in 181 increase, with 
has undoubtedly kept the Treasury from 
falling into even a more critical 


itnation 
id situation 


than that in which it now finds itself 








The most important item of news con- | 


nected with the Brussels Conference was | 


a statement made by Sir Charles Rivers | 


Wilson on the 6th of 

somehow failed to reach the American 

We tind it in the London Times of 
Sir Charles said: 


press. 
the 7th. 


‘*In the first place, I desire to explain to the 
Conference the attitude of her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment upon the monetary question. The in- 
vitation of the United States in its original 
form contemplated the meeting of a conference 
to examine the possibility of establishing by 
international agreement a fixed relation be- 
tween the values of the two precious metals. 
Her Majesty’s Government did not find it 
px ssible to accept an invitation conveyed in 





terms whi cive rise to a mist T- 
stand ing that the Government 
had some he maintenance of be 
1 n has ee in tore In 
Gree s1 ’ 

He went on to sav that when the Ameri 
can invitation for a conference was 
changed in form so as ‘‘to consider what 


mieasures, if any, could be adopted for the 
use of silver as 


currency,” then her Majesty's Govern- 


purpose of increasing the 


x | 
December, which | 





} 


up for discussion 


ment feit that it could participate in the 
** but,” he l 


Conference continued, ‘‘we 
are not authorized either by spee 


h or 


by vote to bind our Government to 


particular course of action So 
that E 


so far as 


any 
it appears island had ruled out 


bimetallism she was concerned, 
Confer 
\ustria ruled 


Were Concertie d. Wh 


before she agreed to come to thre 
ence at all. and 
it out, so far as they 


mediately 


Crerm ny 


after the Conference began 


Now, what is to be said of all the rubbish 
cabled to this side of the water implying 
ng an under- 


that Great Britain was act 


hand part in the Conference by putting 


forward Germany and Austria to deal a 


blow at bimetallism which, on account of 
her Indian possessions and Mr. Chaplin's 
Agricultural League, she dared not strike 
herself? 


Schwab of this 


‘ 


Mr. Gustav H 


speaking in behalf of various transatlan- 


city, 


tic steamship companies before the joint 
Committee on Immigration at Washington 
on Friday, made it very plain that these 
companies are willing to cooperate hearti- 
ly in allefforts to prevent cholera and oth- 
brought 
said that 
the companies would be willing to put their 
and 


hold them responsible for the striet per 


er infectious diseases from being 
tothiscountry by immigrants H 


European agents under heavy bonds 


formance of their ity e work of ex 
mining the hea ‘ nte immi 
rants Were iIntrusted to tl Chey 
would \ the assist » and 
supervis f U1 State ts in this 
work, and, so far as his particular com 
pany, the North German Llovd, was 
« rned, it w 1 willing to erect 
bui vs and e1 s s f ibsolutely 
segregating it rants in use.) 6cholera 
s} i break « na European 
ports. Mr. Schwab was of the opinion 
that foreign quarantine was the only 
feasible method, and in this, as in his other 


i _ he is in substantial agreement with 
Dr. Andrew H. Smith 
restrict immigration to 


whose plan is to 
four or five for- 
eizn ports, and subject all intending immi- 
grants to thorough medical examination. 


Senator George's speech on December 14 
on the Anti-Option Bill was perhaps the 
most curious performance of its kind heard 
in the Senate since the retirement of the 
eccentric Blair. Prices on the New York 
Cotton Exchange had been advancing for 
time prior to the revival of the 
Anti-Option Bill, but had reached their 
highest point and receded about the time 
that Mr 


Some 


Washburn’s measure again came 
This, Senator Georg 

gravely affirms, represents the attempt of 
dealers in cotton futures ‘‘to force the 
Senate to cease the performance of a great 
This beinga rather 
serious charge to be made in the Federal 


constitutional duty.” 
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Legislature against a responsible body of 
business men, inquiry must naturally 
have arisen as to the Senator’s authority. 
He supplied it, announcing seriously that 
‘the saw” the statement “in one of the 
New York papers,” name not mentioned. 
The further question perhaps arising as 
to whether ‘one of the New York 
papers” might not conceivably have been 
mistaken, Mr. George further undertook 
to furnish logical demonstration that it 
was not. ‘‘ To show that the fall in cot- 
ton was purely fictitious, purely in the 
spirit of bravado,” the Senator trium- 
phantly continued, “I call attention to 
the fact that while cotton has gone 
down in New York, corn and provi- 
sions have gone up in Chicago.” It 
is not easy to deal seriously with such 
puerilities as these. But Senator George’s 
speech is worth examining as a fine illus- 
tration of the average anti-optionist’s 
mental processes. It will be observed 
that his fundamental assumption is, that 
if cotton prices advance it is due to the 
natural operation of trade, whereas if 
they decline, the wicked dealer in futures 
is alone responsible; and this captivat- 
ing style of argument is in fact at the 
bottom of the whole agitation. The Se- 
nator’s own innocent little syllogism sums 
up fairly the whole chain of reasoning: 
Corn has gone up; cotton has simultane- 
ously gone down; therefore the price of 
cotton was artificially and maliciously de- 
pressed. 





We are glad to see that a special meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce is short- 
ly to be held to discuss the operation of the 
McKinley Administrative Act. It is only 
necessary to bring out the facts regarding 
the working of this measure to leave it 
without a defender. It was admitted by 
Senator Allison when it was framed that 
one of its features, the section relating to 
extra charges for the boxes and other re- 
ceptacles in which goods are imported, 
amounted to an increase of from 5 to 8 per 
cent. in the tariff above the rates in the 
McKinley Tariff Act. It is estimated by 
Mr. D. A. Wells that the method in which 
the Administrative Act has been inter- 
preted and applied has resulted in an- 
other additional increase of from 5 to 10 
per cent. Its repeal should be one of the 
first acts of the Fifty-third Congress. 





It is worthy of note that the business of 
making a Cabinet for President Cleveland 
has been revived, for the first time since 
his return from his vacation, at a point 
so far removed from this city as Albany. 
No effort of the kind has been made 
here, neither has the pilgrimage of hun- 
gry Democratic statesmen, which Mr. 
Cleveland’s farewell address arrested 
so suddenly, been resumed except in 
the most limited and cautious manner. 
His house is no longer besieged, and the 
newspapers are able to put into very brief 
space all the gossip which their reporters 





can collect about the callers at his office 
and his intentions in regard tothem. All 
this calm after the storm furnishes a very 
instructive commentary upon the most 
effective method for dealing with the 
national disease of office-seeking. No qua- 
rantine is needed. Mere notification that 
the man who begs for office will be put on 
a black-list and thus have his prospects 
greatly damaged if not hopelessly blasted, 
is sufficient, especially when accompanied 
with a threat by the besieged to ‘‘shut up 
his house and go away for the winter” in 
case the black-list prove an ineffective 
protection. 





It is admitted by the friends of Mr. 
Murphy that his election to the Senate is 
not so ‘‘sure a thing” as it was thought 
to be a few weeks ago. Various reasons 
are given for the change in the situation, 
including the hostility of Boss McLaugh- 
lin of Brooklyn, but the real reason is, we 
believe, a fear of consequences to the Ma- 
chine itself. Mr. Murpby’s unfitness for 
the position is so notorious that his elec- 
tion will serve to emphasize the belief, al- 
ready very strong throughout the Demo- 
cratic party in the State, that the time has 
arrived for the party to rid itself of the bur- 
den of an organization whichso thoroughly 
misrepresentsit. This reflex action of Mr. 
Murphy’s election is what the Machine 
leaders are afraid of. Their apprehensions 
are aggravated by the undisguised eager- 
ness of many eminent ‘‘anti-snappers ” for 
Mr. Murphy’s election in spite of all oppo- 
sition. These opponents of the Hill Ma- 
chine are confident that the Democrats 
throughout the State are in no temper to 
stand further assaults upon their intelli- 
gence and character by the Hill-Murphy- 
Sheehan combination. 





The interest in the Senatorial contest in 
New Jersey has only been intensified by 
the recent declaration of Gov.-elect Werts 
and Senator McPherson in favor of grati- 
fying Gov. Abbett’s ambition; and the in- 
tensity of the feeling manifests itself in 
the form of a determination that Abbettism 
shall not be prolonged by the Governor's 
success. There is only mild surprise that 
the Governor-elect should so early sig- 
nify his submission to the State boss, 
for his opposition to the Governor was 
distrusted during the campaign, as was 
proved by the distance he ran behind 
the Presidential ticket. Of Mr. McPher- 
son better things were hoped, and it 
was believed that if he had not been 
caught in the Quarantine prison, a dis- 
tinctly anti-Abbett candidate would have 
been nominated at Trenton. He is 
already learning, however, that it is easier 
to make promises than to fulfil them. 
Some of his warmest supporters, like State 
Senator Winton of Bergen County, have 
declared that he ‘‘cannot deliver his 
goods.” The last Senatorial election in 
New Jersey proved that caucus dicta- 
tion cannot be depended on at Trenton. 





It is given out that Abbett, in the 
Senate, will be a strong Cleveland man 
(even if of recent conversion), and it 
is hoped in this way to silence the opposi- 
tion tohim, But that opposition will not 
down. The people are against him, and 
many of the people’s representatives can, 
it is believed, be depended on to carry out 
the popular desire. Abbett, it is under- 
stood, stands ready to favor the pardon of 
the Hudson County ballot-box-stuffers in 
order to gain the Hudson County vote. But 
if he does this, he will only give another in- 
dication of his political morality. 





The action of the Bar Association in re- 
opening the Maynard case and passing 
resolutions to be sent to Gov. Flower pro- 
testing against his reappointment is high- 
ly commendable. The resolutions declare 
that though the Legislature refused to im- 
peach Judge Maynard, the reasons assigned 
for his removal in the Bar Association’s 
memorial of last year ‘‘still exist and con- 
stitute disqualifications for his appoint- 
ment tu a new vacancy” created by the 
advancement of Judge Andrews to the 
position of Chief Judge, and that such an 
appointment, in the opinion of the Asso- 
ciation, would be ‘‘eminently unfit.” There 
is a moral vigor about this protest which is 
decidedly refreshing. Whatever intentions 
the Governor may have had in this matter, 
he is hardly capable of disregarding an ap- 
peal of this character. What constitutes 
its strength is the fact that Judge May- 
nard has never made anything which can 
be truthfully called a defence against the 
charges which the Association not merely 
preferred against him, but proved. 





Some of the items in the sworn returns 
of election expenditures made under the 
Massachusetts Corrupt Practices Act, 
show the wisdom of the strongly prohibi- 
tive provisions of the English act. Thus, 
the Republican Club of Massachusetts, in 
a total expenditure of $11,000, puts down 
$2,000 under the _ single item of 
“ flags,” and the Republican Club of New 
Bedford, in a total expenditure of $652, 
assigns $575 of it to ‘‘campaign uniforms 
and torches.” The English Act prohibits 
any expenditure whatever by a candidate 
or his agent ‘‘on account of bands of 
music, torches, flags, banners, cockades, 
ribbons, or other marks of distinction,” 
and a member of Parliament has been un- 
seated recently because he paid for 6,000 
cards with his portrait, which the voters 
put in their hats. The English voters are 
permitted to pay for all the cards, 
bands, torches, etc., that they please, but 
the candidate must not pay a penny for 
such purpose. The reason for the prohibi- 
tion was that in England, before the act 
went into effect, there were excessive ex- 
penditures for these purposes, and under 
pretence of such expenditures many illi- 
cit uses of money were disguised. The Mas- 
sachusetts reports show a similar condition 
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of affairs. In fact, the first sworn returns 
under the law show that the persons mak- 
ing them have sought in every way to 
“‘get round the law ’”’—that is, to comply 
with its provisions to the least degree con- 
sistent with safety from punishment. This 
is the tendency of political workers and 
candidates everywhere, and it should 
always be taken into account in drafting 
restrictive or prohibitive laws. The first 
object of every politician in examining 
such laws is not to ascertain the best way 
of observing and enforcing it, but the 
best way of ‘‘ beating it.” 





Votes on Constitutional amendments 
are apt to be surprising, but one of the 
oddest developments in this line on record 
is the extent of the opposition recent- 
ly shown in Massachusetts to one of the 
most obviously just changes that could 
be proposed. In the old days the State 
used to impose property qualifications 
upon officials and voters, but all of 
them were abolished long ago except 
the requirement that the Governor 
should be seized of a freehold estate to 
the value of £1,000. After Mr. Russell 
was elected two years ago, somebody 
looked up this forgotten provision and 
notified him in time to permit his legal 
inauguration, as the ownership of his 
home had previously stood in his wife’s 
name. He immediately recommended 
to the Legislature an amendment to the 
Constitution doing away with the anti- 
quated clause of that instrument. No oppo- 
sition was shown in the Legislature,and no 
opposition was anticipated among the 
voters, but the returns show that, while 
141,321 declared in favor of it, 68,045 were 
against it. The amendment is therefore 
adopted, but why a third of those who ex- 
pressed themselves at ail opposed it, is a 
mystery. Can it be that a lot of those 
‘‘ignorant Republicans,” of whom the 
Boston Journal has had so much to say 
in connection with the secret ballot, be- 
came confused and voted no when they 
meant to vote yes? 





Whatever may be the final result of the 
trial of Prof. Briggs, the progress of it has 
certainly given him a secure reputation 
with the public for the keenness of his 
mind and the courage of his bearing. 
Whenever he gets the floor, the hunted 
heretic takes up the chase on his own ac- 
count, and gives the prosecutors them- 
selves the air of being on trial for 
monstrous opinions. His bold strik- 
ing through the mask of the prosecu- 
tion last week, to arraign, with effective 
sarcasm, the theologian who really wrote 
what was presented in another man’s 
name, was doubtless much enjoyed by 
those who were cognizant of that open 
secret. His assaults upon the Biblical 
knowledge and interpretations of his oppo- 
nents bring to mind what was said of 
Selden in the Westminster Assembly itself: 


‘*And sometimes when they had cited a 
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text cf Scripture to prove their assertions, he 
would tell them, *‘ Perbaps in your little pocket 
Bibies with gilt leaves the transiation may be 
thus, but the Greek or the Hebrew signifies 
thus and thus’; and so would totally silence 
them.’’ 


In fact, the accused professor and the 
hard-headed and learned Selden exhibit 
more than one point of likeness. An. 
other chronicler of the Westminster de 
bates says of Selden what might be said 
of Dr. Briggs in the Presbytery: ‘* He 
was a thorn in their sides, for he was able 
to run them all down with his Greeke 
and antiquities.” 


Chancellor Caprivi, in his late speech 
in defence of the Army Bill before the 
Reichstag, replying to those who wanted 
him to attack France at once, and put an 
end to the suspense which occasioned the 
burden of these present enormous arma. 
ments, showed that such an attack, even 
if it ended in victory, would simply lay 
the foundation for future wars. Germany 
does not want any more territory or any 
more colonies. Moreover, the invasion of 
France in 1870 was child's play compared to 
what an invasion would be to-day. In 
1870 seventeen German corps d’armée had 
to deal with only eight French corps, and 
where there was only the fortress of Metz 
to bar the way in 1870, there are to-day at 
least three other fortresses — Verdun, 
Toul, and Epinal—which are as strong as 
Metz and Strasbourg then were. All of 
these would have to be masked before an 
advance on Paris could be made. More- 
over, after the fortresses had been dis- 
posed of, a large army of reserve such as 
France did not possess in 1870 would have 
to be encountered, and after it was beaten 
the Paris which would then be besieged 
would be no longer the Paris of 1870, but 
‘*a fortress the hke of which the world has 
never seen—a fortress surrounded by tifty- 
six forts on a line eighty miles long.” To 
take the place by famine with what re- 
mained of the German army after the 
prodigious losses which the previous ope- 
rations would cause, would, he says, 
take too long, and ‘‘other means would 
have to be tried,” but what these means 
would be he does not expla. There 
could not be a better answer to those who 
think the suspense and burden of great 
armaments can be got rid of by attacking 
somebody, than this is) The war of 1870 
was precipitated in Germany and joyously 
accepted in France by the dislike of both 
countries to ‘‘suspense.”” Their relations 
had become ‘‘strained.” The feeling that 
they would have to fight some day, and 
might better fight at once, led Bismarck 
to hatch an excuse for war and Ollivier 
to accept his challenge with “ gaieté de 
ceeur.” Both of them told the world 
that they were fighting for a prolonged 
peace. We see what the result was. 
The causes of war between the two 


countries were doubled or trebled, and 
their mutual hostility greatly intensi- 
fied, and Germany, which was victori- 
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ous, has had to make just as much 
preparation for fighting again as France, 
which was defeated. Another crop of poli 
ticians has since sprung up, like Caprivi, to 
repeat the old story of 1870, that the only 
way to have cordial relations with neigh 
bors is to be in a constant state of prepara 
tion to give them a good drubbing. We 
have an increasing number of them among 
ourselves, as was shown in the Chilian 
trouble last winter, when they maintained, 
even in 1892 in America, that true national 
dignity and self-respect can only be main 
tained by “licking " somebody or show 
ing ability and willingness to “lick 
somebody. 


There is little doubt, however, that the 
German armaments are doing immense 
service to the democracies of the world 
by showing that, no matter how powerful 
you are, or how successful you are, war 
can only in rare cases be made the instru 
ment of lasting peace. A successful war 
of independence may do so, lke ours, or 
the war of the Spanish republics, ora war 
of complete subjugation like the Russian 
conquest of Poland; but a war between 
equals, ending in a peace of exhaustion, 
usually leaves behind ten causes for renew 
ing the struggle for the one which led to 
its beginning. Napoleon's differences with 
Bismarck were a mere trifle compared to 
those which now divide the French and 
German people. A few years more of peace 
and patience, and both Napoleon and Bis 
marck would have disappeared from the 
scene. Now the French nation in arms 
is maddened not only by the military 
humiliation of 1870, but by the loss of 
Metz and Alsace and Lorraine, and it 
would probably cost the Germans as much 
to restore them as it costs the French to 
go without them. Not one word, how- 
ever, does the Chancellor's speech con- 
tain of any prospect of any end to the 
present system of military competition. 
He does not hold out any prospect 
whatever of peace based on mutual 
good will, or of any cessation of the 
really horrible spectacle which the Par- 
liaments of these two great nations now 
present every year on the production 
of the military estimates of their respec: 
tive war ministers, when each compares 
the killing or ravaging capacity of his 
forces to those of the other, and asks to 
have his power of mischief increased and 
made more permanent. What makes this 
spectacle all the more wonderful is that 
the classes on which the burden of this 
barbarism falls are now in both countries 
voters as well as taxpayers, and do not as 
yet demand either that an end shall be 
put to the system now, or that its end shall 
be brought into sight by some sort of 
human compromise or negotiation. Ca- 
privi's whole speech is worthier of a 
pugiiistic champion eager to keep ‘“ the 
belt” than a Christian statesman ad- 
dressing the representatives of an mdus- 
trial nation. 
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END OF THE SILVER CONFERENCE. 
THE only agreement that the Brussels 
Conference came to on any subject was 
an agreement to adjourn till next May, 
and there is even considerable doubt 
whether the delegates will reassemble at 
that time, or at any time. The reasons 
given for taking a recess instead of ad- 
journing sine die are extremely puerile. 
It is said that time is needed to consult 
the several governments represented, as 
though there were no telegraphic commu- 
nication. It issaid that the delegates need 
time to digest the information presented 
to them, as though they were novices 
who could not without hard study ap- 
preciate the nuggets of wisdom laid be- 
fore them. It is said that time is needed 
especially to study the Rothschild propo- 
sition, although Mr. Rothschild himself 
had withdrawn it after his colleagues had 
declined to support it. 

It is to be hoped that the Conference 
will follow the example of the Conference 
of 1881 and simply pass out of sight and 
hearing, for it is based upon humbug. It 
was initiated in order to save the silver- 
producing States to the Republican 
party. The European States accepted the 
invitation as a matter of courtesy merely, 
with an inward contempt for the whole 
proceeding and with an expressed reserva- 
tion of their own liberty of action, what- 
ever the Conference might recommend. 
Our delegates knew that the only thing 
that had a chance of being ratified at 
home was international bimetallism. They 
knew that all agreements for merely buy- 
ing silver for a few years would be reject- 
ed with equal scorn by the bimetallists 
and the monometallists. They dared not 
call for a vote in the Conference on inter- 
national bimetallism because they knew it 
would be rejected, probably by the unani- 
mous vote of the European delegates. 
They dared not call for a vote onany lesser 
scheme because they knew it would be re- 
jected at home. So they retreated under 
the guise of taking a recess, 

There is very Jittle likelihood of the Con- 
ference reassembling in May. The ques- 
tion, therefore, for us is, what shall be 
done with the Sherman Law of 1890? This 
ill-starred measure hangs like a nightmare 
on the money market and all the other 
markets of the country, and actually cur- 
tails instead of increasing the supply of 
money. The natural supply consists of all 
the money in the world that is seeking 
investment, for which this country still 
furnishes the greatest opportunities. To 
all such investors the Silver Bill is a ter- 
ror. Not only is the inflow of money cut 
off, but an outflow has started. This is 
seen in the exportation of gold at the pre- 
sent time—the time of year when we are 
usually importing that metal. And what 
do we get as an offset to the natural in- 
crement of the money supply? Some bits 


of Government paper which might bet- 
ter be issued on Government credit sole- 
ly, since they rest on nothing else. 
A pile of silver bullion that is not 





used, and cannot be, is worse than use- 
less, because it requires care and watching 
and cartage and places to hold it. More- 
over, the buying of the stuff takes out of 
our foreign commerce an article of export, 
while the accumulation of the Treasury 
hoard alarms all other buyers, and causes 
them to cut down their purchases as 
much as possible. Time and space would 
fail us to tell all the misery and mischief 
that this law entails. 

Senator Sherman himself says that he 
desires to have the Act of 1890 repealed. 
He is quoted in an interview in the Sun 
to the following effect: 

‘*] am in favor myself of repealing the Act 
of 1890. The fact is that silver is going the 
way of the other metals, probably, such as 
nickel, copper, and iron. ‘The methods now 
used to cbeapen the production of si!ver dimin- 
ish its value asa standard of coin,such as it held 
when it represented a large perce ntage of labor. 
We had copper once for coin, but its fall in val- 
ue was inevitable upon the cheapening of its 
production and the quan‘ity produced. Nickel, 
once $1.30 a pcund, has fallen to 30 cents. P ig 
iron is worth about $13 a ton, and steel rails, 
once $100, are now $30 a ton, jor nearly a cent 
and a half a poun |. 

‘Will not the effect = A depreciate our 
silver notes ?’’ 

‘*No. I took care in that act to limit the 
issue of the silver notes to the gold va ue of 
the silver bullion when purchased. Ali we 
could lose wou'd be the depreciation of the 
price of silver below that gold value at which 
we purchased the bullion. ‘he Bland Biil 
provided for the coinage of silver in the pre- 
porticn of 16 to 1, not regarding the geld 
value of the silver. Having given the experi- 
ment a full trial of purchasing silver at the 
gold quotations for it, I think we need go no 
further with it.’ 

The platform of the Democratic party 
calls for the repeal of the Sherman Law, 
and the party must live up to the platform 
or be buried in its ruins. It is time to be- 
gin, too. The Republicans may or may 
not help to get this paralyzing act off the 
statute book. They may refuse to relieve 
the incoming Administration of an ob- 
vious financial embarrassment, but there 
is danger to them in such a policy. Al- 
ready leading organs of the party, which 
have hitherto been indifferent to the silver 
issue or incredulous of the perils attending 
the present national policy, are demand 
ing the repeal of that law. Business men 
are demanding it even more emphatically. 
It is time for all the opponents of that de- 
plorable measure to unite in a resolute, 
unremitting war against it. They ought 
to put it before every other occupation of 
a public sort, and make it the supreme 
object of their lives to abolish it, just as 
people worked against slavery forty years 
ago. 


UNITED STATES PENSION BONDS. 


THE great pension debauch that is now in 
progress called for $134,583,052 last year. 
For the year ending June 30, 1893, 
the Secretary of the Treasury estimates 
the pension demand at $158,000,000, and 
for the following year at $166,000,000. It 
is entirely safe to assume that each 
of these estimates is at least from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 short of the 
reality. In other words, the incoming 
Administration will find itself burdened 





with nearly $350,000,000 of pension obli- 
gations during the first two years of its 
term. This will be the handicap placed 
upon any measure of tariff reform that 
may be prepared, to execute the verdict 
which the people rendered at the recent 
election. 

Even this, we apprehend, does not rep- 
resent the whole truth, since we find in 
one of the Republican morning newspa- 
pers the following statement, which is im- 
portant enough to be quoted in full, viz. : 


‘*It is of interest in this connection to know 
the tact, not before published, that there are 
now on the completed files of the Pension Bu- 
reau the names of almost 200,000 veterans, or 
their widows, the proof of ‘whose claims is 
finished, and who could be added to the pen- 
sion rolls within a week. These names have 
been upon the completed fi'es for months, and 
their number grows daily. The question of 
placing them upon the pension rolls at once 
was the snbject of a special Cabinet meeting 
the other day. This information was brought 
out through a visit made by Representative 
Doan of Ouio to Assistant Secretary Bussey 
to-day. Gen. Doan called upon Bussey to 
protest against the present order of Secretary 
Nobile prohibiting the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions from giving to members of Congress, or 
anybody else, the status of pension claims. 
Incidentally, Gen. Doan stated to Gen. Bus- 
sey that, in his opinion, a grave political error 
was being committed by the present adminis- 
tration of the Interior Department, in not al- 
lowing at once the pension claims upon the 
completed fi'es. 

‘Gen. Busey stated to Gen. Doin that the 
reason for the delayed final action upon this 
vast body of completed cases of qualified pen- 
sioners was the Jack of funds in the Treasury. 
He stated that if these cases had been finally 
acted upon and certificates issued as rapidly as 
the cases had in fact been made complete, the 
Treasury would months ago have been bank- 
rupt. Gen. Bussey then aided that the sub- 
ject had been carefully considered at a special 
meeting of the Cabinet recently, and that 
after prolonged discussion no conclusion had 
been reached. All this will be of great inte- 
rest toan army of expectant beneficiaries of 
the pension jaws, and will also become known 
for the first time to members of the Ways and 
Means Committee when they read this de- 
spatch.’’ 


The total number of names on the pen- 
sion rolls when these are added will be 1,- 
046,893, and this will be, asthe Sun shows 
in an interesting table, more names than 
were ever on the army rolls at one time, 
and 200,000 more than were ever present 
for duty at one time. These facts certain- 
ly add new terrors to war, and ought to 
be a warning to remotest posterity to en- 
dure almost anything rather than draw 
the sword, even against a South American 
republic. If we had had a war with Chili 
last year, the pensions growing out of it 
would have risen to millions, and the 
widows of the Chilian war veterans would 
have lasted well into the twenty-first cen- 
tury. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates that there will be a surplus of 
$2,000,000 of revenue at the end of the 
present fiscal year, which, added to the 
balance in the Treasury, will leave a little 
more than $20,000,000 on hand in addition 
tothe fund held for the redemption of 
greenbacks. He says, however, that this 
greenback-redemption fund should be in- 
creased 20 per cent. on account of the in- 
crease of Treasury notes, which are virtu- 
ally new greenbacks, being legal-tender 
notes issued against silver bullion. Twenty 
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per cent. added to the greenback-redemp- 
tion fund would absorb the entire estimat- 
ed surplus at the end of the present fiscal 
year, and if there should be a pension defi- 
ciency (as is usual) there would be a bank- 
rupt Treasury without more ado. Senator 
Sherman, who is a good authority in such 
matters and has had abundant experience, 
says that the Treasury ought always to have 
a working balance of $36,000,000. Not 
even the shadow of a working balance can 
be discerned in the foregoing figures. 

What is to be done in a case of this 
kind? Evidently an emergency fund 
must be provided to meet these demands 
and to enable the new Administration to 
turn around and provide a plan of taxation 
adequate to the needs of the Government. 
Some people say, enact an income tax. 
But even if this were agreed to, it could 
not be put in working order under two 
years. The machinery of the old income 
tax required more than that time to get 
in a state of efficiency. M: reover, an in- 
come-tax bill will meet with bitter oppo 
sition in Congress, and there is no cer 
tainty that it could be passed at all. It could 
not be made an Administration measure 
without some previous discussion on the 
stump, and nobody can say what the re- 
sult of such a discussion might be. Prob- 
ably the abstract justice of an income 
tax would be of small importance in the 
councils of either party in determining 
whether it should be enacted or not. 

But neither that tax nor any other new 
tax can be made available in time for the 
present emergency. The only other way 
is to make provision for borrowing, if the 
worst comes to the worst. Congress ought 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to borrow $200,000,000 on Pension Bonds 
bearing 2 to 5 per cent. interest and paya 
ble at the option of the Government. It 
may not be necessary to issue any of these 
bonds. It is to be hoped that the sanguine 
predictions of the retiring Secretary may 
be realized, and that the end of the fiscal 
year may find the Treasury with a work 
ing balance sufficient for its needs. But 
we do not look for any such halcyon days 
in the near future. We cannot shut our 
eyes to the renewed exportation of gold, 
which the best judges consider indica- 
tive of distrust in our financial future 
The ability of the Treasury to main- 
tain gold payments and its ability to 
meet current expenses are dovetailed 
together and cannot be separated. The 
outlook is not reassuring, but fortunately 
the credit of the country is good. Its 
ability to tide over a crisis is abundant and 
superabundant. Authority to issue bonds 
of the character described ought to be 
granted. Whether they are called pen 
sion bonds or not is unimportant, but 
everybody can see that that phrase would 
properly describe them. 


MORE FOREIGN JOY AT REPUBLICAN 
DEFEAT. 

OnE of the few sources of consolati n left 

to the Republicans after the rout of No 
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vember 8 was the ability to point to 
‘‘great European rejoicing” over their 
defeat. It was apparently a solid com. 
fort to them to feel that they were repu 
diated and held in contempt in other 
countries as well as their own. But it isa 
little singular that they have kept so silent 
about the way the election of Mr. Cleveland 
has given delight to all South America. 
Yet one can see that the latter phenomenon 
is not easy to explain on strict Republican 
principles. Europe exults, of course, be 
cause it now sees a chance of ruining our 
country under a deluge of cheap goods. 
But the Spanish American republics are 
not manufacturing nations. Moreover, 
they have been taken under the special 
protection of the Republican party, have 
been assured of our willingness to aid them 
in fighting all Europe, and have been 
thoroughly instructed in the great doc 
trine of ‘‘ America for Americans.” Why 
should they hail the defeat of the party 
that has done all this for them ? 

The fact that they do hail it was clear 
ly indicated by the despatches following 
the election, and has been established be 
yond all question as the South American 
mails have arrived. For example, the 
Rio News of November 15 said: 


‘*The native press has been very compli- 
mentary to Mr. Cleveland upon his election t 
the Presidency of the United States. The fact 
seems to be that South America was always 
nervous over President Harrison's foreign 
policy, and expects Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary 
will show less inclination to have a finger in 
every pie 

This is an especially significant admis 
sion, as the editor of the Neis is an Ame 
rican, and had steadily defended and 
praised the Republican policy in his pa 
per. The general tone of the South Ame 
rican press is well summed up in the Ri 
vista Ilustrada, a journal devoted to 
South American interests, which says 
‘*The electoral victory of Mr. Cleveland, 
and of the principles of justice at home 
and abroad which that austere statesman 
represents, has been received with great 
satisfaction from the Rio Grande to the 
La Plata.” 

Certainly this joy at Democratic success 
does not spring from an historic sympathy 
with the Democratic party on the part of 
South America. On the contrary, Spa 
nish-American sympathies had been all 
the other way for two generations 
Through all the years that Democratic po- 
licy was identitied with slavery and in 
volved the constant threat of annexa 
tion, or filibasterism, or conquest, for the 
sake of extending and more securely 
establishing slave rule, it distinctly re 
pelled and alarmed South American 
sentiment. It was with the Republican 
party throughout the war and up to 
ISSi that all the hopes of the Spanish- 
American countries were bound up. Then 
came the initiation of the Republican poli- 
ey of meddling and bullying, which was 
for a time held in check after Mr. Blaine’s 
dismissal from Arthur's Cabinet, but 
which broke out again in the most of 
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fensive form with his return to the 
Department of State four years ago. 
Since then our attitude to South Ame- 
rica has been that of thrusting our ad 
vice and protection where it was nei 
ther asked nor need d, of masking the 
most wretched personal and mercenary 
motives under the pretence of benevolent 
schemes for putting an end to war on this 
hemisphere, and, at the same time, of 
threatening to make war upon a weak 
and inoffensive nation so as to sustain a 
falling party by giving it a fictitious repu 
tation for great patriotism 

It is the prosp et that this trickery and 
overbearing and cowardly treatment will 
now come to an end, which accounts 
for the joy expressed by the organs of 
South American opinion over the Demo 
cratic victory. Some Spanish American 
countries have peculiar reasons for gratiti 
cation, Chili has no cause for sorrow at 
seeing Mr. Harrison left to fume and 
threaten in his law oftice. Colombia and 
Venezuela will shed no tears over the 
fate of the man who tried to club them 
into reciprocity. Hayti will not taourn at 
the humiliation of the Administration that 
attempted to humiliate her, and steal 
away her territory, by the process publicly 
described by the American Minister to 
Hayti, Frederick Douglass But above 
and beyond all these particular reasons is 
the general conviction that a domineering 
policy, which was a constant threat to the 
peac eful and independent devel pment of 
the republics of South America, is no 
longer popular or po-sible in the United 
States 

It will be no small part of Mr. Cleve- 
land's success in rehabilitating the Demo- 
cratic party, if he is able permanently to 
restore it to favor in South America 
Surely the work will not be difficult. Ali 
that will be necessary will be to ob 
serve the same decency and deference 
in our relations with Spanish Ame 
rica that we practis? in regard to the 
rest of the world. The republics to the 
south of usask no especial favors of our 
Government either in trade or diplomacy. 
Certainly they have a right to protest 
against unfair discrimination One of 
the tirst acts of Mr. Cleveland’s A* minis 
tration should be to recall President Har- 
rison'’s proclamation laying discriminat- 
ing duties on the imports of Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Hayti' He ought to do 
it on grounds of common sense, so as to 
get rid of the absurdity of punishing those 
countries by putting extra taxes on Ame- 
rican citizens. Especially ought he to do 
it asa measure of international justice, 
and as a means of showing the world that 
we do not mean to get trade by the me- 
thods of a highwayman 


PROGRESS OF THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


THE adoption of the McKinley tariff in this 
country and of a corresponding measure 
in France, while causing irritation every- 
where, aroused especially grave apprehen 
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sions in Belgium. That country is pre- 
eminently a workshop. It importsa large 
part of the food consumed by its inhabi- 
tants, the value of the grain alone 
imported in 1889 being 250,000,000 
francs; and it also imports a very 
large part of the materials used 
in its factories. It is distinguished 
for manufactures of metals, but it pos- 
sesses neither iron nor zinc ores, and its 
textile manufactures employ to a large 
extent substances of foreign production. 
With a population of but 6,000,000, the 
country evidently depends for its pros- 
perity upon the exportation of the goods 
which it manufactures; and the reaction- 
ary policy of France and the United 
States produced in the entire business 
community, including the working-class- 
es, something very like a panic, 

Under these circumstances the Belgian 
Government was moved to undertake an 
investigation of the industrial conditions 
of the country, with a view to ascertain- 
ing its ability to cope with the hostile 
duties imposed upon its products, and the 
results of this investigation have been 
set forth by M. Armand Julin in some re- 
cent numbers of the Réforme Sociale. The 
industrial capacity of Belgium is not a 
matter of especial interest to American 
readers, and we need not review the re 
sults of the investigation in their bearing 
upon this question. But it so happens 
that in the country of Quet+let a considera- 
ble body of statistics of genuine scientific 
value has long been in existence, and that 
this investigation was carried on by men 
competent, through their abilities and 
training, to deal with statistical problems, 
In consequence we have a research that 
is instructive in many respects to the 
whole world, and which in its methods 
might well be universally copied. It 
is to be regretted that the management 
of our Bureau of Labor Statistics is so 
generally committed to an inferior class 
of politicians as to make it only an im- 
pertinence to commend M. Julin’s articles 
to them as embodying a model of statisti- 
cal research. To invite the attention of 
Mr. Peck, the New York Commissioner 
who recently had greatness thrust upon 
him, to a statistical inquiry in the 
French language, would probably be re- 
garded by the public as a malicious and 
cruel suggestion. 

The scientific manner in which this in- 
quiry was conducted is indicated by the 
fact that its scope, in the first place, was 
carefully limited to the rate of wages, the 
price of provisions, and the ‘‘ budgets” of 
working people, at or within definite pe- 
riods. Then, in determining these facts, 
the assistance of the ‘‘conseils de l’indus- 
trie et du travail,” which represent the 
principal industries of the country and are 
established in the principal centres of 
trade, was obtained, and this information 
was further checked by being submitted 
to the workmen themselves. Thus the re- 
turns of wages were verified by the scruti- 
ny of both workmen and employers, and 





were accepted only when declared correct 
by both. Wages, moreover, were not ex- 
pressed in averages, but were given for 
particular occupations and branches of oc- 
cupations and with regard to the age and 
the s«x of the workers. ‘Thus, in the case 
of mines, twenty-five classes of workmen 
were recognized as engaged below the sur- 
face, while above ground thirty-six other 
classes were distinguished. In this way 
much light was thrown upon the compara- 
tive wages of men and women, the rates 
prevailing in different industries, etc., but 
the fact of especial interest disclosed was 
the general increase of wages and their 
purchasing power. 

Taking the city of Brussels and com- 
paring the results obtained in 1891 with 
those obtained by Quetelet in 1846, it ap- 
pears that there has been a practically 
universal rise in the rate of wages, which 
may be expressed as follows: With the ex- 
ception of the glove-makers, there were 
extremely few workmen in Brussels who 
earned in 1846 more than 2 fr. 50c. per 
diem; and if the total wages earned 
in the twenty-four trades represented in 
the tables were divided by the number of 
workmen, the average wages would be 
scarcely over two francs a day. But in 
1891 the number of workmen earning less 
than four francs a day :was very small, 
and although the rate of remuneration in 
the different trades varied extremely, the 
average wages could not fall much below 
4 francs 50c. 


Before concluding that the lot of the 
Belgian workman had been so greatly 
ameliorated, it was necessary to determine 
the comparative purchasing power of 
money wages. For this purpose it was 
not regarded as sufficient to learn the 
average price of bread, but the actual 
‘** hygienic ration ” or quantity of food of 
standard kinds and qualities consumed, 
with its prices, was also ascertained. 
There is considerable divergence of 
opinion among physiologists as to the 
amount of albumen required by the or- 
dinary workingman, but for the purposes of 
comparison this is immaterial. Assuming 
that 483 kilogrammes of wheat bread con- 
tained a year’s supply of albumen, it was 
found that this quantity would have cost 
in 1846 at Brussels 178 francs 78 c., 
while the same quantity could have been 
purchased there in 1891 for 164 francs 24 
c. Thus, while the labor of from 85 
to 95 days would have been needed in 1846 
in most cases to buy this quantity of 
bread, in hardly any case in .1891 would 
the labor of more than 45 days have been 
required for this purpose, while on the 
average less than 40 days’ labor would have 
sufficed. 

But as man does not live by bread alone, 
recourse to the ‘‘budgets” of workmen 
was had, for which the necessary data 
were found in 1886 and 1853. We cannot 
review the somewhat intricate methods 
employed in determining these budgets, 
but, selecting the case of a miner at Was- 
més, and a budget consisting of 100 kilos 





of wheat bread, 50 of potatoes, 10 of beef, 
30 of milk, 7 of butter, and 2 of coffee, 
we find that in 1891, with wages of 4 
francs 37c per day, 1934 days’ work 
would be needed to purchase the above 
quantities of the given articles. In 1886 
wages for the same work wire 3 francs 
10c. per day, and 25.21 days’ work would 
have been requisite to accomplish the same 
result. In 1853 wages were but 2 francs 
40c., and in order to earn enough to make 
the above purchases the workman would 
have been compelled to work 33.67 days. 
In this case, if the purchasing power of 
wages is represented by 100 in 1853, it had 
risen in 1886 to 125.12, and to 142.56 in 
1891. 

The most important lesson to be de- 
rived in this country from this investi- 
gation is the necessity of scientific me- 
thods in collecting and dealing with sta- 
tistics. Such an investigation is only 
po-sible where a series of statistical ob- 
servations has taken place which serve 
as a basis for comparisons. Such a census 
as ours of 1890 not only is bad in itself, 
but renders it almost impossible to make 
use of the comparative method, because 
it introduces into the series a term of un- 
known value. To the European observer, 
however, the lesson derived by M. Julin 
which will sem the most important is, that 
the claims of the Socialists as to the in- 
creasing misery of the working classes 
are unfounded. It is obvious that the 
‘iron law” which so disquieted the soul 
of Kir] Marx has no existence, and if we 
regard Belgium as a typical modern State, 
the evidence is conclusive that the poor 
are growing richer and not poorer. 








THE FRENCH CORRUPTION. 


THE one man in France who comes out of 
the Panama scandal covered with glory 
is M. Leroy-Beaulieu, who now fills his 
paper with wrathful ‘‘I-told—you-sos.” 
For five years he has never ceased to 
warn the French public against the Pana- 
ma Canal as an investment, and he would 
probably have succeeded in saving 
the ‘small people” (les petites gens) 
who went into it, a vast sum of 
money if the Government had not 
interfered in 1888 to help Lesseps, 
when he first began to get into 
deep water. In that fatal year it not 
only gave hima ‘“‘satisfecit,” but it al- 
lowed the company to start a lottery for 
the sale of its bonds, and, more still, 
sent out an engineer to examine the works. 
When he made his report, it neither pub- 
lished it nor suppressed it, but did the 
worst possible thing—let it get out piece- 
meal, so that it was possible for insiders to 
use its revelations in speculation on the 
Bourse. From that moment the company 
became the prey of the members of the 
Chamber and of the press. M. Leroy Beau- 
lieu estimates at $2,000,000 the amount 
spent on the Legislature and on the news- 
papers, and the official revelations con- 
firm this estimate. The Company got about 
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$2,500,000 from the petites gens—the small 
investors—and this was nearly all swallow- 
ed up in various forms of advertising and 
blackmail. For as soon as it was found 
that the Company was in distress, and had 
secrets to keep, all the poor men in the 
Chambers and all the struggling Parisian 
newspapers saw in it a chance toretrieve 
their fortunes or provide for their old 
age. Newspapers were actually started to 
“strike” it, as wesay, andsome died assoon 
as they got fifty oreven twenty-five francs 
out of it. No periodical was too insignifi- 
cant to get something to make it ‘ shut 
up.” 

This process can hardly be understood 
‘by us here without remembering the in- 
difference of the French public to accu- 
rate news. Beyond the Temps and Répub- 
lique Francaise, and perhaps the Débats, 
no French newspapers spend any money 
or take any pains to get reliable news of 
important events at home or abroad. The 
expenditure of the best ones for such 
purposes is what we should consider very 
trifling. Nor do they fillup the space which 
really important intelligence should occu 
py, with the scandals and crimes of low life, 
as our little papers do, because there is, 
under the French law, great risk in intru- 
sions on privacy. They simply gossip, in 
the style of our ‘‘ Loungers” and ‘‘ Listen- 
ers,” about everything or nothing in par- 
ticular. News they are not expected to 
furnish, and, as machinery for collecting 
news forms by far the largest item of ex- 
pense in the establishment of a newspa- 


per, ‘‘petits journaux” are started 
in Paris by any two young fellows 


with fluent pens who can get a printer 
and paper maker to trust them for a week. 
They are often started without any expec- 
tation of living longer than a week, in or- 
der to ‘“‘get even” with somebody, or to 
“strike” a theatrical manager who has 
refused their plays, or an editor who 
has rejected their contributions, or a 
financial enterprise, or simply to give 
editors and publishers specimens of their 
writing powers. 

If it be asked what makes them formi- 
dable to anyboiy, or, in other words, how 
they get any sale, the answer is that 
the Parisian public does not buy newspa- 
pers to getinformation out of them, 
but to be amused, and there is always 
a vague cxpectation that a newly start- 
ed ‘‘petit journal” will be for a while 
at least more piquant and entertaining 
than those already in existence. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, however, the 
French public, although buying its news 
papers simply for amusement, is the most 
open minded public in the world to ru- 
mors it sees in print. Its general credu- 
lity as displayed in times of great public 
excitement has been made too well known 
by the history of its various political 
revolutions. It is this credulity, com- 
bined with the great  suspiciousness 
which nearly always goes with credulity, 
that furnishes 50 many ‘‘spies” to 
the Parisian population during either for- 
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eign wars or domestic broils In the inte- 
resting collection of ‘‘ Récits ” of personal 
experience of actual combatants in the 
war of 1870, published a few years ago, 
there is an accaunt of a female spy 
being brought in, firmly bound in a cart, 
and guarded by twelve men of the Francs- 
Tireurs—a spectacle which would have ex- 
cited shouts of derision in any other army 
in the world, but which the narrator 
passes without note or comment, as if it 
were the most natural thing in the world. 
It ison this credulity that the projector 
of the blackmailing journals calculates. 
The ‘‘Flaneur” who makes up the 
gossip of the Boulevards, has only to 
put in an ‘‘on dit” here and there about 
a financial enterprise to set all the con 
cierges, and little shopkeepers, and gov 
ernesses, and porters, and bonnes frantic 
with terror, and the Panama Company 
had to rely largely for its funds on these 
clas: es. 

The participation of Members of Par 
liament in the plunder of the Company— 
the odd man in the equally divided com 
mittee which sat on the lottery scheme, 
actually bargained with the directors 
until he 200,000 frances for 
vote—is more easily explicable than 
the power of the small newspapers. 
That legislators are ‘‘ weak and yield easi 


got his 


ly," and grow more and more so, in the 
presence of rich men and corporations, is 
a phenomenon with which all democratic 
countries nowadays are becoming very 
familiar. 
in this country, but they are getting to 
know more and more about it in others 
with similar institutions. The French Par 
liament, all the best observers say, after 
every election contains a larger and larger 
number of needy men, who go to Paris 
with the expectation of making something 
out of their new position—if not actual 
cash, a chance of a ‘“‘ good thing” in the 
way of investment or speculation. Every 
French Parliament, too, finds itself, as 
do all modern parliaments, surround. 
ed by men eager to acquire legal 
rights and privileges which only the Le 
gislature can bestow, out of which they 
expect to make great sums. The process 
of reasoning by which the poor legislator, 
to whom even $1,000 is a fabulous sum, 
reaches the conclusion that there can be 
no wrong in making these applicants 
share with him a small portion of their 
expected profits, and thus enable him 
to pay off a mortgage, or give a daughter 
a little dowry, or provide for an aged mo- 
ther, or set a son up in business, is one of 
the easiest in which the human under- 
standing can engage, and there is a great 
deal of human understanding in these days 
engaged in it. The non-payment of 
members in England is one of the chief 
defences against this view of a legislator’s 
rights, in that country, but this obstacle 
will probably not last long, and the poor 
men will get a chance to meet the men 
with the money-bags in the gate, as they 
meet them at Albany. 


We know a good deal about it 
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POETRY IN ITALY. 
Pisa, November 4), IS9) 
THE times are not propitious to poetry. There 
are perhaps the usual number of aspirants to 
the favors of the muse, but their successes are 
few and of little The publhe 
differer.t and gets but indifferent verse. 


worth, is in- 
Not 
that the two facts are connected as cause and 
effect: in matters of art, demand can only se 
cure the supply of such as there is to give; it 
No 


the 


cannot convert mediocrity into genius. 
conceivable circumstances could change 
value of the productions of Sir Edwin Arnold, 
for instance, or of Francois Coppée, or Giu- 
seppe Giacosa. The utmost that could be ac 
complished—were there, by any possibility, a 
sudden outery for poetry—would be thata few, 
who might otherwise be politicians, or fuan 
ciers, or book agents, or temperance lecturers, 
would be led to confide their metrical indisere 
tions to the public. 


few will 


In view of such an event, 
that 
things is as bad as it might be, though it is 
talk about 
of Europe. 


maintain the present state of 
discouraging work just now to 
poetry in most of the countries 
ot? 


has one real 


Stil), one might claim that [taly ts better 
of the worid 


poet, who is such in the sense in whi 


than the rest She 
bh Rowsini 


Wasa musician in the later years of bis life, and 


one, still producing, who is probabry second 
to no other in Europe. Both live in Bologna and 
are attached to the University there, the 
former as librarian, the iatter as prof sser of 
Greek—a fact which gave oceasion to a recent 
little volume entitied * 1 Poeti Bolognes The 
iuther, aclever young poet himself, the bet- 


ter to justify his title, perbaps, roumled out 
his book of | 


to speak, hke another, though not 


by a@ notice ‘angacchi, a poet, so 


lacking in 


erace as a writer of lyrics These, with an 


ceasional ode or cantata, constitute, at least 


in verse, bis literary bagwage. 
Ast 


they are, if not the only ones, at 


r the other two of the Bolognese poets, 
east the best 
Together 
and each has in a way 
Toat of Stecchetti did not long 
of bis popularity. The 
preface of his first volume bears the date of 
February, 1577. 
storm of mingled applause and 


worth considering of all in Italy 
they mark an epoch 
made a school. 
ou.live the period 
Its effect was immediate: a 
blame 
raised, in which it was difficult for the voice 
of reason to make itself heard. 
often that 
much in the right, 
some of the worst 
well as most of the 
nately for bim, bas 
in the semi-silence that has closed about his 
fame. 

The preface, by Dr. Olindo Guerrini of the 
University of Bologna, to the litt e volume of 
‘ Postuma’ of Lorenzo Stecchetti was the bio- 
grapby of the author, a young man who 
ado:ed Byron, Heine, and De Musset, who 
lived wildly, loved far too much in the unwise 
way, and finally died of consumption, leaving 
the verses therewith published by his friend. 
These, with a grace and charm all their own, 
suggested by turns the several models the 
young man had chosen, but in them Heine and 
Musset had become so decidedly fin de siecle 
thatit is no wonder that good people and 
goody people cried aloud against them. Of 
course, the goody people cried the loudest, and 
so, when the secret was out, when it was known 
that Lorenzo Stecchetti never existed, and 
that the real author was a reputable citizen, 
holding well an honorab!e position, Dr. Guer- 


was 


It is perhaps 
friends and foes are both so 
but justified 
that was said of him, as 
best; the victory, fortu- 
remained with his friends 


net 
Steccheiti 





rini published a tecond volume, ‘ Polemica,’ 
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and still a third, ‘Nova Polemica,’ half 
filled with verse similar in character to that 
in the first, and half with a preface in 
which he slew many Philistines; but not as 
did Samson. His weapon was a blade of keen- 
est and brightest steel; in other words, a clear 
exposition of the revolt against outworn forms 
and beliefs, against frauds and hypocrisy, 
which his poetry represented. Sometimes the 
defence was better than the offender deserv- 
ed; that is, the r.volt committed in the fer- 
vor of youth had been carried so far as to 
shock legitimate susceptibilities, and was not 
to be excused by any amount of righteous in- 
dignation against hypocrites and prudes. Thus 
much allowed, few will deny that the poetry 
to which the name of Stecchetti still clings, has 
many most admirable qualities. The contrast 
of sadness and mockery is as exhilarating as 
the similar contradiction in Heine; the ele- 
gance that reminds one of De Musset has the 
advantage of being ina language more favora- 
ble to poetic expression than is the French. 
Moreover, there is something very winning in 
the nature of the poet which is visible in his 
verse and lends to it a singular attractiveness. 
It is impossible not to regret that the au- 
thor of works so graceful and melodious has 
not given us more of the same sort. The case 
is that described in De Musset’s lines: 

**Tl existe, en un mot, chez les trois quarts des 

hommes, 

Un poéte mort jeune, a qui l‘homme survit.”’ 
Only, when the poet is of the value of Stec- 
chetti, it is his duty to live as long as the man 
who houses him. 

The other poet, Giosué Carducci, has always 
been acombatant. Nature had furnished him 
abundantly from the outset both with the dis- 
position and with the talents for warfare, and 
the use he has made of them has been such that 
he may already apply to himself the half con- 
fession, balf excuse that Heine made of like 
misdeeds in the Nachwort to his ‘ Romancero’ ; 
‘*T grant you, I have scratched many, bitten 
many, and was no lamb. But, trust me for it, 
your vaunted lambs of meekness would de- 
mean themselves less piously if they only had 
the teeth and the claws of the tiger.’’ Car- 
ducci has from the beginning made free use of 
teeth and claws. Consequently, aside from 
considerations to be mentioned hereafter, it is 
probably as much to avenge their wounds as 
because they neither liked nor understood it, 
that his poetry was for years subject to assaults 
irom the critics. Nowadays everybody pre- 
tends to admire it and know it by heart, but 
there are reasons why, at the beginning, even 
bad the author been a lamb of meekness, his 
verse should have been received with difficulty. 

t may be owned at once that much of it is far 
from easy reading, and, until one is sure that an 
author is worth so much trouble, it is distinct- 
ly against his work that it should be hard of 
comprehension. Moreover, not only is the 
style against the reader, but many of the early 
poems bristled with classical allusions to such 
an extent that they are ‘‘Greek’’ indeed to 
any but the specialist of antiquity. I can 
scarcely give a better example of this than 
that given in the little book already named, 
It is the beginning of an ode to Pheebus Apollo: 

**Della quadriga eterea 
Agitator sovrano, 
Sferza i focosi alipedi, 
Bellissimo Titano. 

**Te pur, dell’ ugna indocile 
Stancando il balzo eoo, 
Chimaro in van ne’ vigili 
Nitrite Eto e Piroo, 


** Quando la bella Orcamide 
Ti palpitd su *] core, 
E gli achemenii talami 
Chiuse ridendo Amore."’ 





Carducci was good, however, for something 
else than sports with the mythological diction- 
ary, and in later work he amply repays all the 
trouble one may bestow on surmounting the 
difficulties occasioned by his extreme com- 
pression and his Latin, rather than Italian, 
constructions. Even the earlier volumes, 
‘ Juvenilia’ and ‘ Levia Gravia,’ are full of 
the surprises that are still one of the charms 
of the poet, Such an ode as that instanced 
just now may be sandwiched between a page 
of patriotism, where wrath and scorn of the 
unworthy help to heat the words of devotion, 
and, on the other side, an idyll sculpturesque 
in its simplicity. The only thing common to 
allis the manner of writing. Of no one is it 
truer that the style is the man. His favorite 
poets—the ancients, together with Dante and 
Petrarch—have combined with his own nature 
to form a style that, from the beginning, was 
c'assic in its purity, conciseness, aud force. 
The word sculpturesque, used just now, indi- 
cates of what sort is its beauty. Perhaps no 
other poet living has an equal power of con- 
densation, and of producing with few words a 
concrete image, The means used are simple 
even to austerity, but from them the form 
emerges vigorous, clearly defined, and with a 
still grace that suggests Hellenic work. 

It is a curious fact in the development of 
the poet that, with the advance of years, his 
manner becomes more and more classic at the 
same time that the exact contrary is true of 
his matter. It was in his early days that he 
gave us such odes as that to Phoebus Apollo, 
to Diana Trivia, and the like. In the ‘ Odi 
Barbare,’ written without rhyme and in 
Horatian metres—-principally sepphics and 
alcaics—the verse is as nearly Latin as any- 
thing in a modern language could well be, 
while the subjects are chiefly of to-day. These 
metres are largely used in the expression of 
the aspirations and reminiscences of Italian 
patriotism, but, after all, there is no lack of 
harmony between the thoughts and their set- 
ting. Patriotism in Carducci is of the antique 
Roman stamp. ‘There is no trace in it of 
modern sentimentalism; it is fierce, proud, 
sometimes even arrogant, as is also his de- 
mocracy, or what Italien democrats used to 
take for such. The classic metres are no 
affectation: they are the expression of the au- 
thor’s nature, which, in more respects than 
one, is that of an ancient. In religion, for in- 
stance, he often seems less a modern sceptic, 
or rationalist, than a pantheistic pagan. In 
the beautiful ode to the springs of Clitumnus, 
he records the flight of the arcient deities at 
the :dvent of Christianity in words that re- 
call Milton in the ‘‘ Hymn to the Nativity ’’; 
only, for him the victory of the Galilean is a 
ca'amity: 

“i una strana compagnia, fra i bianchi 
templi spogliati e i colonnati infranti, 


ote ses lenta, in neri sacchi avolta, 
itaniando ; 





e sovra i campi del lavoro umano 

sonantiei clivi memori d’impero 

fece deserto, ed il deserto disse 

regno di Dio,”’ 
and so on with growing bitterness. Chris- 
tianity had turned men away from industry, 
had denied human nature, and, making of hu- 
mility a virtue, had made it abject. Else- 
where he wrathfully apostrophises the ‘‘ Se- 
coletto vil che cristianeggia.’’ 

His complaint against Christianity, how- 
ever, is not only that of a Greek but also of a 
modern, Perhaps nothing that the poet ever 
wrote has created more hubbub than the 
‘* Hymn to Satan,’’ written in 1863, but given 
to the public several years later. Satan for 





him is nothing but nature and reason as against 
superstition and dogma. Protestants will be 
less likely to be frightened by this hymn, as 
they will find among the soldiers of Satan 
Savonarola and Martin Luther; but among 
Church people in Italy the scandal was im- 
mense, At the same time it was seized upon with 
avidity by the anti-c'erical party, and at 
once raised the author to fame—a fame for a 
poet not of the purest sort. The performance 
was not to be classed with the noblest work of 
Carducci. He himself characterized it later 
as a ‘‘birbonata utile’’—a rascally trick 
though useful—referring to its execution rather 
than to its intention; but to the noisier part of 
his friends it wes a political weapon—its poetic 
value was a secondary question, with which 
they had little todo. It has been a misfor- 
tune, ina way, to Carducci that, during most 
of his career, the anti-clericals and de- 
mocrats have insisted on identifying him 
with themselves. I say in a way, Lecause the 
battles waged over much of his poetry have 
been anything butliterary contests. He writes 
a series of sonnets glorifying the French Revo- 
lution, or he commemorates deeds of Gari- 
baldi or Mazzini, and straightway the entire 
radical press rings with praises of the perform- 
ance; he dedicates an ode to the Queen of Ita- 
ly, and the same press abuses him as a traitor. 
Of course, the Government prints take in each 
case the opposite view, and with equal reason. 
Meanwhile the poet keeps on bis way, singing 
of what to himis beautiful or noble, without 
being turned aside by praise or b’ame; but 
with his warm, even violent, nature (he speaks 
himself of ‘‘ il petto ov’ cdio e amor mai non 
s’ addorme’’), it is no wonder that he becomes 
more and more scornful of his kind, and that 
so many of his prefaces are masterpieces of 
contemptuous sarcasm, 


Whatever now may be said of his politics, 
the questicn of the value of his poetry was set- 
tled long ago. Nobody now ventures to dis- 
pute Carducci’s position as the one really great 
poet living in Ita y, and for myself I am dis- 
posed to maintain that, now that Tennyson is 
gone, the Ang’o-Saxin wor!d has not a pcet 
equal to Carducci, The house of Zanichelli in 
Bologna is engaged in publishing a complete 
edition of his works, which, however, as long 
as the author lives and produces, can scarcely 
Le dcfinitive. All the verse published up to 
1872, at least all of it which Carducci kas 
thought worth preservation, had been pre- 
viously included in three volumes, ‘Juve- 
nilia,?’ ‘Levia Gravia,’ and ‘Giambi ed 
Epodi.’ Pesterior to these are three ¢se- 
ries of ‘Odi Barbare,’ comprising much 
of his noblest work, several odes recently pub- 
lished separate'y, and the volume ‘ Rime 
Nuove,’ the very flower of all that the author 
bas written in rhyme. The ‘Odi Parbare’ 
can probably be best appreciated by those who 
have well studied Horace and !oved him; they 
will generally find that these odes, like their 
ancient mode's, yield their full flavor only to 
him who returns to them again and again. 
But sooner or later they can scarcely fail to 
acknowledge that such odes as that ‘‘ Alle 
Fonti di Ciitumno,’’ that dedicated to the 
Qucen of Italy with the title ‘‘Il Liuto e la 
Lira,’’ that ‘‘In Morte di Napoleone Euge- 
nio,’’ or ‘* Miramar”? or *‘Scoglio di Quarto,”’ 
not to mention many others, are worthy to be 
ranked among the highest achievements of 
modern poetry. As tothe ‘ Rime Nuove,’ one 
finds there so many gems that I will not try to 
enumerate them. One single sonnet, a favor- 
ite with all who know the book, entitled ‘* Il 
Bove,’’ may serve to give a notion, to tLose 
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who have yet to make ccquaintance with the 
poet, of the pleasure his books have in store 
for them: 

T’amo, 0 pio bove; e mite un sentimento 

Di vigore e di pace a’ cor m’ infondi, 

Oo che solenne come un monumento 

Tu guardii campi liberi e fecondi, 


O che a ’l giogo inchtmandoti contento 
L’ agil opra de l’ uom grave secondi: 
Ki t’ esorta e ti punge, e tu co’l lento 
Giro de’ pazienti oechi rispondi. 


Da la larga narice umida e nera 

Fuma il tuo spirto, e come un inno lieto 

Il mugghio ne ‘I sereno aer si perde; 

E de ’] grave oechio glauco entro 1’ austera 
Dolcezza si rispecchia ampio e quieto 

U divino dei pian silenzio verde. 


& K&. 


MS. CHARTS IN -THE PUBLIC RECORD 
OFFICE, 
Lonpon, November 28, 1892. 

IT would require long years of research to 
enable one fully to realize the extent of the 
accumulations at the Public Record Office. 
Students can, it is true, get a bird’s-eye view 
of the stores of this hive of historical docu- 
ments from Mr. Scargill - Bird’s valuable 
‘Handbook to the Records’; but how many 
people are aware of the wealth of maps and 
charts, printed and in manuscript, preserved 
in that institution? It does, indeed, seem a 
pity that these cartozraphical treasures are 
not better known, for, as the utmost facility is 
given to the inquirer by the staff of the De- 
partment, research in this direction is a mere 
matter of looking over the ‘ Index’ and then 
asking to see what you may deem worthy of 
inspection, The maps and charts relate to all 
parts of the world ani are preserved in vol- 
umes and in cases, They are grouped in some 
forty-six divisions, Of these the most inte 
teresting to Americans will be: 10, book let- 
tered New England; 11, book lettered New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; 12, 
book lettered Maryland and Virginia; 13, 
book lettered North ani South Carolina and 
Georgia; 14, book lettered East and West 
Florida; ani 28, book lettered English Plan- 
tations. 

The ‘Index’ was compiled by a member of 
the staff of the old State Paper Office, which 
was afterwards absorbed into the Public Re 
cord Office. The author of it was a brother of 
Mark Lemon, for some years the editor of 
Punch. This is his admonition to those who 
might from time to time refer to the ‘ Index’ ; 

“Gentle Reader: The following cata’o,ue 
is only in draft, and has not even been read 
over: it must therefore be consulted with all 
its faults. But if you find any—mend them. 

“R. LEMON. 

**S. P. O., March, 1854.”’ 

Some of ‘he maps noted in the ‘ Index’ were 
missing at the time the ‘ Index’ was made. lt 
is unfortunate that among the maps not to be 
found should be the original of Warner’s sur- 
vey of the Rappahannock and Potcmac, which 
was ‘‘attested by the Commissioners on the 
part of the Crown an! Lird Fairfax.’’ Those 
conversant with the history of New York may 
be able to determine the «ate of the ‘* Ancient 
Chart of the Port of New York and Mapof the 
Country.’’ The River Hudson is called ** Huf- 
son’s River.’’ Staten Is'and is noted as ** Sta- 
tin Isie and Richmond County.’’ On the 
island ‘‘ Old Town’? and **New Town’? are 
marked off. As, however, trees are represent 
ed in various parts, the island cannot have 
been thickly peopled. Opposite to ‘‘ Amboy ”’ 
on the Jersey shore is a spot noted as ‘' Fer- 
ry.’’ There is another ‘‘ Ferry ’’ opposite to 
** Hendriks *’ on ‘‘ Nassaw or Long Island.”’ 
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As regards the land granted to the Palatines 


on the Hudson River, of which there is a map, 
referred to in Col. Hunter’s letter of the 3d 
October, 1710, it may be well to note that pa- 
pers relating to the settlement of Palatines in 
New York are preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, with a letter signed James du Pré (11) 
(Harleian, 7021-28). In the same grand store- 
house cf historical treasures will be found *‘ A 
Journa! of the Dividing Line drawn between 
the Colonies of Virginia and North Carolina, 
begun March 5, 1728, per Colonel [William] 
Byrd and others.’? It forms a small quarto 
(28,620). The collection abounds in maps of 
various parts of Canada, 

The following list contains most, but not all, 
of the manuscript (as distinct from the nume- 
rous printed) maps and charts of places now 
comprised within the United States of Ame- 
rica preserved in the Pub.ic Record Office. It 
cannot but prove interesting to the students of 
the cartography of the United States. 


D. D. 


Albany—Plan of the town and lands, 


W. R{omer]....... Ee aR A : Li, 26 
Albany—Plans of the forts 11, 24, 2: 
Albany—Plan of lands near. 1608... .. Ll, 27 
America—Map of the tew Western States 

ol ‘ : oe Case 36, 5 
America, North—Old map of part of 

hout 1720, very curious) 7, 18 


Ameriva, North—A map of the Southern 
indian District of North America, com 
piled under the direction of Jobin stuart, 
Esq... Superintendent of In tian Affairs, 
By Joseph Purcell. 1773? Case 36, 11 

America, North—A hew map o the 
Southern District of North America, 
compile | for Lieutenant-Colone! Brown, 
Superivtendent of Indian Affairs. By 
Joseph Purcell, 1781. This is a most 
elabora'e and beautifully executed 

















work , . Case 36, 12 
Beaufort—South . 3721 13, 32 
Town, . 1b, 46 

ort nd t Baha 

Is, ae he position of 

ian Tril nunibers each 
About % <6 

‘ommpleat description ’ it 

Province, in 3 part hdward Cris] Ir 

a very decayed conditio: id, 44 
Carolina, North ar 13, 30 
Carolina, North ar 

— Describing 

the Spaniard 

1788? - 7, 27 
Carolina, North 

between North l i 

Wm. Gray Pa 13, 20 
Carolina, North—2 Pians of the } ndary 

Line between North and Sout ir .. 

attested by the Survevors Lit 13, 49 
Carolina, North— Plans of Evi Gran- 

e, atte 1 1765 
[ryon's letter, 
13, 52 
Cz t I i 

I wi Gov, 

3 Ly.3s 14, 21 
Cart o I ary Line 
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the names of ithe Cherok s 13, 33 
Castle Island, in Boston Barv—Pan of 

Fortifications, 1695 10, 33 
Castle Island, with planof Castie Wi liam, 

1705. ... 10, 53 
Castle Island—Sect al above 10, 
Cas Wiilia Bos . hical 

yf Redk ee attested by 
i 10, 35, 36 
( ans——Surve the ans : 
O4 13, 48 
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Pian showing the whole course of the 


River. Holland & Grant.... . Case 38, No. 32 
Creek Nation—A Draught of the, with 


original sketches of their houses, impie- 





ments, costume, &c Wm Ii r, 

175? 13, 15 
Crewn Point—Plan of the Fort, received 

with Governor Wentworth's letter, May 


® 1744... 13, 17 
Crown Point—In Sir H. Moore's letter 

No. 31), December Lt 176s 11, 40 
Erie, Lake—Outline of the shores of Lakes 

Erie, Huron, aod Mict ‘ (ase SN ot 
Erie, Lake—Survey of the south s t 

commencing at the N ‘ 

Erie, and endir at f 

troit River H. Pos l ’ 
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Five Nations — Map of thei try. i724 

Engraved and MS , 1l, 3 
Florida, Fast—Map o La, Jta 
Florida East—-Transiatiot Spanish Map 

of, Johu Gordons =46. 26 
Flornia, Fast—Spanish Maj art of the 

Coast 14, 1d 
Florida, Fast—Spanish Map of Part of In 

land... ; : 14, 17 
Florida, Fast—Sketch of Coast, from St 

Augustine to Bay of Musy . 1a, 34 


Florida, East Large Survey and ( ‘ 
Part of E. Coast of E. Florida: fr 
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‘ Ww. t er, 17 11, 34 
Tiberville Riv —A jai S ey fro he 
Falls o Dur rd. 1771 14, 68 
T err ait Val s « } ‘ ts of t Ss 
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Duy ate of alove 13, 37 
King Ge oree’s Fort (S. ¢ ina), with the 
colors of the Swiss Company, 1742 . 13,38 
King George's Fort (S. Carolina). with the 
colors of the Swiss Company, 1742 , 13, 45 
Maine—Map and Cescription of the ** Pine- 
ries ” n the Province of Maine, <cam 
mell, October 8, 1772... Case 40, No. 53 
Marble Hea‘, Fort— Plans of, 1705 10, 3Vand 40 
Marv iat Ancient Map of the Province, 
on vellum. colored ee 2 ves 12,12 
Maryland—Boundary line between Mary- 
jiand and Pennsylvania. J. Smither 12, 19 


Massachusetts Bay—Ancient map of, by 

Capt. Cyprian Southack, Printed in Bos 

ton in 1717, with numerous MS. addi- 

tions and notes........ : i , 7,10 
Massachusetts Bay—Bounrdary line with 

New Hampshire. Ric. Hazzen, 1741,, 10,16 
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Massachusetts— Map of the Northera Eng- 

lish Colonies, from the Gulf of St. Law- 

rence to the mouth of the River Hudson, 

showing numerous ancient boundary 

lines of various Colonies. Done at the 

request of Wm, Shirley, Esq., Governor 

of Massachusetts, by Charles Morris. Case 40, No. 58 
Michigan, Erie, and Huron Lakes—Survey 

of, with part of Ohio River, 1765...... 11, 39 
Michigan, Erie, and Huron Lakes—Plan 

of the **Streyts’’ between the twolakes 11, 47 
Minisink and Wawayanda Patents—Plans 

of. In Governor Colden’s letter, April 

RU Nh a's ig:s'6.s ah b oaks 104s CASE ado © 11, 36 
Mississippi River—Survey of, from the 

River Jasons tothe Ibberville. Durn- 

ford, 1771. With schedule of grants 

made, Proprietors’ names, number of 

acres granted, etc..... Case 41, No, 2 and 14, 70 

There are various other MS. charts of 

the Mississi - inclujing one by Des 

Barres in 17 (Case 41, No. 1.) 
Mitchilimackanack( New York) Fort—Plan 


EAA SA EA ere Pe ee Ae pees aces 11, 47 
PERI ey ere e To 4, 10 
Mobile—Plan of Town and Harbour .... 14, J1 
Mobile—Plan of the Fort. Pitman..... 34. 12 
Mobile River—Map of its course ........ 14, 59 


MoLile and Alabama Rivers—Schedule of 
grants made. specifying the Proprie- 
tors, number of acres granted, etc., 


1771 
Mobile—Field Survey of River Mobile and 

part of Rivers Alabama and Lerisa, 

with the different settlements and lands 

marked thereon, from the Town of Mo- 

bile to the Boundary Line of the Chac- 

taw Indians. Durnford....B. T. Vol. 14, No. 69 
Moti'e—Very extensive survey of the 

Bay and River Mobile, withlist and refe- 

rences to the lands granted, the Proprie- 

pg Oe eee Jase 41, No. 3 
Mohawks River—Plans of lands granted 

to various parties. A. Colden. 1765.. 11, 38 
Monongahela River and Fort Quesne. and 

Plan of the field of battle and encamp- 

ment of the troops, July, 1755.... .. . 
Newbern (North Carolina)—Plan and ele- 

vation of the Governor's house........ 13, 54 
New England—Plan of part of the Pro- 

vince, including Connecticut, Rhode 

Island, and the boundaries of the Coun- 

ty of New Cambridge. 1697......... 10, 30 
New England—Plan of the Province of. Re- 

ceived from Col. Dunbar, with his letter, 

Eg ae er 10, 31 
New RA a of the sea coast from 

Ogunkett River to Cape Elizabeth, in- 

cluding the Bays of Wells, Suco, and 

Black Point. James Grant....... Case 41, 8 
New England—Plan of part of the coasts 

of New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 

from Little River Rocks to Cape Town. 


24, 56 


Grant and Wheeler.............- Case 41, No. 9 
New Hampshire—Part of, between the 
Rivers. Jas. Jeffry, May 2. 1720..... 10, 23, 25 


New Hampshire—Pian of the Rivers and 

Boundary Lines. Geo. Mitchell, 1737.. 10, 26 
New Hampshire—‘howing the boundary 

line with Massachusetts Bay, Bryant, 

oe EE EES Se Pay eee eee ws 10, 5 
New Hampshire—Map of the Merrimack 

River. FE, Mitchell. Enclosed in Gov. 

Wentworth’s letter, March 6, 1741-"42. 10, 10 
New Hampshire—Shewing the Townships 

creamed ty Massachusetts Bay. Mitchell, 

EA ROR A ee oe 10, 4 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts—Out- 

line maps of, with descriptive references 10, 18 

There are other MS. maps of New 


Hampshire. 
New Jersev—Ancient map of part of..... 11, 18 
Newport (Rhode Island)—Town and Har- 

RE ee err er 10, 14 
Newport (Rhode Island)—Plan of Fortifica- 

oe ae ON ee eee 10, 15 
New York—Ancient chart of the part of, 

and map of the Country............. 11, 18 


New Yerk—Ancient map of, dedicated to 

the Earl of Bellamont, by Aug. Graham 

(1698?), showing the most important 

EAS PP rrr rr rer 11, 19 
New York—2 Maps of divisional lines be- 

tween New York and Massachusetts, by 

<A, EOS. Ss ovina ce sun a0%s 11, 13,14 
New York—Map of the Province of New 

York, part of New England, and New 

France.—Francis Pfister, 1759. .Case 41, No. 34 
New York—Four sheets, Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, 

of a very extensive survey of the Province 

of New York. Probably a portion of 

the map formerly in Vol. II., then con- 


sisting of 12 sheets............. Case 41, No. 35 
New York—Exhibiting the boundary line 

established at Fort Stanwix, 1768...... 9, 11 
New York—Plan and survey of lands 

granted in the Province............... 11, 48 
Niagara River—Sketch of from Lake Erie 

Op Tie TROT... . 2. cs ccese Case 42, No. 1 
Ohio—Map of lands belonging to Ohio Com- 

pany. G.Mercer......... RAS ° 12,5 
Ohio—-Map of lands belonging to Ohio Com- 


pany. PENS.» andes bas ace al es 12, 6 
Palatines—Lands granted to, on the Hud- 
son River. Referred toin Col. Hunter's 


letter, October 3, 1710............ 11, 23 


Penaquoid Fort (Maine)—Plan of. 1699. 10, 48 
Penaquoid Fort (Maine)—Plans od Red 

knap, 1705. Attested by J. Dudley... 10, 47 
Pennsylvania—Map of part of the Province 

of, west of the River Susquehanna.,... 11, 20 








Pensacola—Plan of the new Town of, and 

Country adjacent, with gardens, allot- 

ments, ete. Durnford............... 14, 42 
Pensacola—Schedule of the lands surveyed 

and granted, stating the proprietors’ 

names, number of acres, etc,, 177t.... 14, 55 
Pensacola— Map of the Road from Pensa- 

cola in West Florida to St. Augustine in 

East Florida, with numerous MS. Obser- 

vations. Jos. Purcell, 1778... .Case 42, No. 33 

There are several other plans of Pensa- 

cola in MS. 
Piscataqua River (New Hampshire) —View 


of Forts on, 1699. ....... ee usigcse-arwor 10, 41, 42 
Piscataqua River—Survey of, by J.B.... 10, 52 
Piscataqua River—Map of, 1708......... 10, 55 
Piscataqua River—Map and Plan of Har- 

bor and adjacent country.......... Case 42, 35 


Port Royal (South Carolina)—Plan of Gas- 147 


ary Line of Connecticut age John 
Mumiord, 1720. Attested by Gov. 
OIE os Siac cn ay u's bee ene i-surw ania’ 10, 29 
Rhode Island, including the Boundary Dis- 
pute with Massachusetts Bay. Jos. 
Conant, 1736. Attested under the Co- 
lony Seal of Connecticut.............. 10, 36 
Rhode Island—Survey of the Colony,made 
for the Commissioners for settling the 
Boundary Line with the Province of 
Massachusetts. Helme and Chandler, 
Sept., 1741. Attested by the Commis- 


rere rerr Papers, Bundle, 492 
St. Augustine—Fort, with description. 
Seri ernie ee 14, 20 


St. Augustine and its environs, showing 
the allotments and names of proprie- 


toge. ‘Montrief. 8765... os .ccccccccs 14, 41 
St. Augustine—Sketch of City and Envi- 

Ee rn Sere rrr 14, 2 
St. Augustine—Plan of the City, Harbor, 

and Fortifications. ............. 14, 83 


St. Augustine—Plan of King’s Ground at. 14, 7 
San Francisco—Mapa del Puerto de Sn 

Francisco en Nuevo Monterrey. ..Case 43, No. 15 
Salem Fort—Plan of. J. Redknap, 1705.. 10, 13 
Virginia—Map of boundary line between 

Virginia and North Carolina. W. Mayo, 

oo, IEEE PEE OE SR 12,2 
Virginia—Map of boundary line with Caro- 

lina, 1728. Transmitted with Mr. Lorick’s 

BORO, TOE, De PAs oe os «i wcswacese 12, 10 
Virginia—Map of boundary line with Caro- 

lina. Transmitted in Mr. Byrd’s letter of 

LS er ei ara 
Virginia—Map of the Northern Neck, W. 

Mayo, i737. In Major Gooch's letter of 

I ig ate aa shins 12,8 
Virginia—Northern Neck, Jefferson and 

Brooke, 1746. Attested. Transmitted 

with Sir Wm. Gooch’s letter, June 10, ~— 


Carolina. Original Commissioners,!728. 13, 1 
Virzinia—General Map of the known and 

Sere rrr 12, 15 
Vir inia—A true and accurate survey of 

the Rivers Rappahanock and Potomack. 

John Warren. Original. Attested by 

the Commissioners on the part of the 

Crown and Lord Fairfax. . B. Miss- 

a ee Pes or eee 12, 14 
Virginia—Map of part of, with the boun- 

dary lines of lands ceded by the Indians. 12, i7 

rginia—Boundary between Virginia and 

the Cherokee Indians. J. Donelson, 

1771. Transmitted by Lord Dunmore, 

Mareh. 1972:C). NO. FT. cccecccavces » 82, 33 





Correspondence. 


ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your article upon the English Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, comparing it with that of 
Massachusetts, you state “that the prime 
requisite of all such legislation is minuteness 
of detail—tbat is, specific and unmistakable 
provision tor every form of corrupt or undue 
influence in elections.” If you will pardon 
me, there is one thing still more important, 
and that is some provision for putting the law 
in force. In its total failure to do this the 
Massachusetts Act is so extraordinary that 
it is ditticult to understand bow such clear- 
headed men of business as those whose names 
are attached could have been satisfied with 
it. 

It began by stating that candidates for nomi- 
nation or for election must not do certain 
things, but nowhere is there the slightest hint 
that the doing such things will invalidate their 
election. All that the offender incurs is the 











remote risk of baving to pay a fine of not 
more than one thousand dollars—a penalty 
ludicrously inadequate, even if it were im- 
posed, to check any candidate who really 
sought office for corrupt purposes. ‘The Eng- 
lish penalty is much more logical and effec- 
tive: that he who uses money in elections 
snall lose his election arfd his money too. 

The act then proceecs to state that no 
money shall be expended except through a 
political committee, which must have a trea- 
surer, and that such treasurer shall within 
thirty days file a statement of receipts and ex- 
penses with his town or city clerk. For fail- 
ure to do this, which—at all events morally 
speaking—is much the least of the two, the 
penalty is much more formidable. ‘lhe of- 
fender is to be punished by a tine of not ex- 
ceeding a thousand dollars or (as if it were 
an equivalent) by imprisonment for not more 
than one year. 

The astonishing part is that not one word 
is said by whom or how the punishment is to 
be enforced. It is true that if any treasurer of 
the hundreds of political committees through- 
out the State fails to make his statement, the 
Supreme Judicial Court and the Superior 
Court are given full equity powers to compel 
him to do so, presumably by threats of the 
penalty; but this seems by implication to cut 
off his liability for the original offence. It is 
not risking much to predict that nobody will 
ever be fined or imprisoned under that act. 

‘There is something touching in the simpli- 
city with which, when our citizens see wrong 
things done, they combine to get a law passed 
that they shall not be done any more, ap- 
parently with the idea that with a law-abid- 
ing people nothing more is necessary. In 
1890 a law was passed that every lobbyist 
should make a return of his expenses. Cer- 
tain guileless and conscientious persons did 
this, but it is notorious that a large number 
of other persons did not; yet nobody has mo- 
lested or pursued them. When the old Roman 
jurists said “There is no law without a penal- 
ty,” they had not had experience of Massachu- 
setts, or indeed of any State in the Union, in 
all of which plenty of such laws flourish in 
full vigor. 

It is the perfectly natural result of putting 
all power in the hands of legislatures which 
are not responsible for and care nothing about 
executive administration. In our insane dread 
of executive power, we have so emasculated 
and strangled it that there is not enough left 
for the crdinary requirements of government, 
and even those who hold executive oftice dare 
not raise their voices in criticism of their mas- 
ters in the Legislature. It is impossible to 
believe, however, that, with the spirit of the 
American people, there will not be found sooner 
or later some man with the courage to tell 
them the exact truth; and when he does, he 
may meet with a response which will astonish 
a good many people, 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 

BosTon, December 16, 1892. 





THE PRICE OF SILVER. 


To THE Ep1Tor oF THE NaTION: 


Sr1r: I have read in your paper of December 
1 your editorial entitled ‘‘ Repeal the Silver- 
Purchase Act ’’ with much interest. You say: 


‘*Our Government is now buying 54,000,000 
ounces per year of one of the products of the 
country—an article of merchandise which 
would otherwise be exported and would enter 
into our balance of trade with the world. At 
eighty-five cents per ounce this represents 











Dec. 22, 1892] 





The Nation. 





$46,000,000 per annum. Our balance of foreizn 
trace is $6,000,000 less than it would other 
wise be, and this vacuum must be filled with 
gold cr something equally gceod.”’ 

If the above is true, then it follows that Eu- 
rope would buy 54,000,000 ounces of silver 
from us at eighty-five cents per ounce even if 
the United States Government bought none. 
That is about the best news we ‘‘ Western si’- 
ver cranks’’ have heard for a long time. 
Being an editorial statement of the Nation, 
it must be true, but we should feel better 
about it if you would kindly give your reasons 
for such important and positive statements. 
Will you kindly enlighten us on the subject ? 

Yours truly, J. J. HAGERMAN. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., Dec, 12, 1802. 





[We presume that nobody misunderstood 
the purport of the paragraph quoted by 
Mr. Hagerman, which was that the buy- 
ing of silver bullion by the Government 
intercepts one of the products of American 
industry on its way to a foreign market, 
and so renders the exportation of gold, or 
its equivalent, necessary. We did not 
commit ourselves to the belief that silver 
would sell at eighty-five cents per ounce if 
the Government’s purchases were stopped. 
It might sell for less, or it might sell for 
more. Mr. Louis H. Ehrich of Colo- 
rado Springs, in a valuable publication, 
has advanced reasons for thinking that 
our Government’s purchases of silver 
have really curtailed the aggregate 
demand for that metal in the world, and 
lowered the price by alarming other na 
tions, who know perfectly well that such 
purchases must stop some time, and who 
apprehend that unloading will follow. 
Consequently they cut down their own 
purchases to the lowest notch, and subst:- 
tute other things for silver wherever they 
can. The movement of Austria Hungary 
to the gold basis was powerfully stimuiat- 
ed by the apprehension of American un 
loading of silver. Austria determined to 
unload first, and now India is hoping that 
she may be able to follow suit for the same 
reason. But it is a matter of conjecture 
whether the price would fall or not if the 
Sherman Law were repealed, and we are 
not committed either way.—Epb. NaTIoN. | 





THE WASHINGTON PEDIGREE AS. 
SURED. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 


Str: Apropos of the Hayward will, printed 
in the Nation (No. 1429), Mr. Henry F. Wa- 
ters writes to me as follows: 


**It is certainly (apart from its great va'ue 
for the light it throws upon the American 
family) the greatest discovery that has been 
made since I found that memorandum upon 
which my theory of the solution of the Wash- 
ington problem (i. e., as to the English con- 
nections) was chiefly founded. 

** That theory undertook two tasks: first, to 
identity the Virginians, John and Lawrence 
Washington, with the eldest sons of Lawrence 
and Amphiliis Washington, named in the will 
of Andrew Knowling of Tring; secondly, to 
identify Lawrence, the husband of Amppbillis 
and father of the Virginians, with Lawrence, 
the Fellow of Brasenose College and Rector of 
Purleigh. When the theory was publishe! 
we did not know that there was any evi- 
dence existing to show that the parson of 
Purleigh was married. Probably (as it ap- 
pears) Col. Chester knew; but, if so, his 


knowledge died with him. Then Mr. Con- 
way, looking up docum snts referred to in Ches- 
ter’s MSS., came ujo.u evidence which estab- 
lished the fact that Lawrence Washington of 
Pureigh had a wife living as late as the latter 
part of September, 1649. Aiterwards Miss 
Walford found the burial of Mr. Lawrence 
Washington at Maldon (the date being Vist 
of January, 1652). This was undoubtedly the 
burial of Lawrence of Purleigh, who had been 
holding a poor and miserable living a few 
miles from Maldon, to which there was no 
parsonage attached. He was, therefore, in all 
probability, making Maldon his headquarters 
With these new tacts it seemed evident that 
nothing reaily stood in the way of eventually 
stablishing a complete parallelism between 
he two. Onthe one side we had Lawrence, 
the husband of Amphiilis, undoubtedly M.A., 
in all probability a clergyman, married proba- 
bly in 1633 (if we may Judge from the age of 
his eldest son), deceased between 1650 and 1655; 
on the other side, Lawrence of Purleigh, M. A., 
a clergyman, married probably in 1633, when 
he gave up his Fellowship, and dead in 1652. 

‘* In addition, I was able to prove an inte- 
resting connection between Lawrence of Pur- 
‘eigh and his family and Tring and Middle 
Claydon, the homes of Amphiillis and her bro- 
ther. Then the n-gative testimony was of 
tremen {ous value. Not another Lawrence, 
with all our searching, could be found, except 
the Purleigh man, who could meet the con ti- 
tions; and now more than three years have 
«lapsed, und we can still make the same ass-r- 
tion. M.A.’s do not grow on every bush, The 
records of Oxford have been ransacked, and 
we can pronounce it impossible to find there 
another Lawrence Washington, M.A. (other 
than the parson of Purleigh); and those at 
Cambridge have been so well examined that 
wecan declare it altogether improbable that 
one will be found there. And nowhere else 
can we look for that other Lawrence Washinz- 
ton, M.A. In fact, there was no other—so you 
may imagine I felt quite sure that whatever 
evidence should turn up would be in confirma- 
‘ion of my theory, or certainly not opposed 
to it. 

‘*Take the case of that sister of the two 
brothers in Virginia. We did not know what 
her name was until the will of her brother 
John was brought to light. According to my 
theory, she must have borne one of three 
names—Elizabeth, Margaret, or Martha. If 
any other, then the worse for my theory. We 
learned from that will that she was Martha, 
who, according to my theory, was the youngest 
sister of John, and he, as the youthful head of 
an orphaned family, would be likely to assist 
his voungest sister. Then came your discovery 
of that letter written in 1690 by John Wash- 
ington of Stafford Co., referring to an Aunt 
Howard. Of course, this must be that Martha 
whom we have been discussing. Now comes 
your last discovery, showing us that this 
Aunt Howard (or Hayward, for thev are 
one and the same) was that Martha Wash- 
ington, the youngest sister of the two 
Virginians. Ani she mentions sis'ers in 
England. Here would be another danger to 
my theory if that haibeen a weak one. That 
theory demanded that Martha's sisters should 
be two in number, and named Elizabeth and 
Margaret. Note the obligng¢ wayin which 
Mrs. Howard says ‘my eldest sister, Eliza- 
beth’ and ‘my other sister, Margaret,’ and 
the married name of the eldest caps the climax 
The naming of Mrs. Elizabeth Rumoold 
clinches the matter. It is the keystone of the 
arch we have been building, securely binding 
the two sides together. When we find Mrs. 
Mewce, the known sister of Lawrence of Pur- 
leigh, calling Mrs. Rumbold ‘niece.’ and 
Martha Howard, the sisterof John and Law- 
rence of Virginia, callin: her ‘si-ter,’ we can 
no longer doubt the descent of our Washing- 
ton from Lawrence Washington, the Rector of 
Purleigh.”’ 

Worrtaineton C. Forp. 

BROOKLYN, December 18, 1892, 





MRs. GLASSE, 
To THe Eprror or Tre Natron: 

Sir: In the last Nation (p. 450) mention is 
made of “a French origin for Mrs. Glasse’s 
‘First catch your bare.’” 

One may read in bBracton, ‘De Legibus’ 





something over six centuries ago, at folio 191, 





A%3 


where he is speaking of the necessity of pos- 
session in certain cases: “Et vulgariter dici- 
tur quod primo opertet cervum capere, et 
postea ‘cum captus fuerit’ illum excoriare”— 
i. e., “It is the common saying that you must 
tirst catch your buck and then, afterwards, 
skin him.” 

As to Mrs, Glasse, what is it exactly that 
she says, and where? In examining what pur- 
ported to be her cookery-book once, I came to 
the conclusion that the saying attributed to 
ber was merely a take-olf of her stock remark 


in beginning the recipes: “Jake a cup of 
flour,” “ Jake an ezg,” ete. 
Is this so? J.B.T. 


CAMBRIDGR, Mass., December ld, Teva 

{Dr. Murray, in his ‘New Dictionary,’ 
under case (v.), ‘to strip of the case or 
skin; to skin,’ quotes Mra Glasse’s ‘Cook 
ery ' (1706), vi 126: “Take a full grown 
hare and let it hang four or tive days be 
fore you case it.”—-Ep. NATION. | 


NeW matter and new pictures bave been 
added to Mrs, Margaret Sidney's ‘Old Con 
cord: Her Highways and Byways,’ for the 
second edition just published by D, Lothrop 
tLo., boston, It is a pretty book and appeals 
to the historical sense, the love of the pic- 
turesque, and to pure sentiment in eve 

measure, Not much can be sani by way of 
praise of reprints of Lerman Melville's ‘Moby 
Lick’ and * White Jacket’ (U.S. Book Co,), 
ihe print at least is large. The Harpers add 
‘Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and Other 
laies’ to their uniform edition of Wilham 
biaca’s Devels; and Charles E. Merrill & Co. 
extend their Brantwood Edition of Ruskin 
with two volumes, ‘Aratra Lentelici’ and the 
Edinburgh (1853) * Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting.’ Mr. Norton's prefaces to this 
series Continue to furnish the reacser with just 
apergus of KRus&in’s erratic genius, and a 
whok:some admonition to read with a critical 
understanding. 

From the J. B. Millet Co., Boston, we 
bave the tirst four numbers of ‘ Famous Com- 
posers ana ibeir Works,’ edited by Prof. J. 
K. Paine, Mr. Theoiore ibomas, and Karl 
Kiauser, Lhis work when completed will con- 
tain articles by twenty-five European and 
American critics on all the famous com- 
posers of the past and present, with articles 
on music in America, Russia, ete., together 
with representative pieces or songs by each 
composer, selected by Mr. ‘lhomas, and hun- 
dreds of portraits, facsimiles, etc., selected by 
Mr. Klauser. It is almost an édition de lure, 
and will form a cyclopedia of music written 
by specialists, with all unimportant names 
omitted, 

The first part of an ‘ Iliustratei History of 
Norwegian Literature,’ by Henrik Jazer, the 
well-known biographer of Ibsen, bas recently 
been published by H. Bigler of Christiania, 
Tbe work when completed will be in two 
volumes, the present issue forming the intro- 
auction to the second, including writers since 
isl4. The literary treatment by the autbor 
will be supplemented by the discussion of 
technical works by various specialists in 
theology, philology, medicine, ete. An added 
int-rest is given to this publication from the 
fact of its being the first serious attempt to 
treat Norwegian literature in its entirety. If 
it attain the excellence of the author’s study 
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of Ibsen, it is to be hoped that it may shortly 
appear in an English dress, 

The ‘Grande Encyclopédie’ in course of 
publication by H. Lamirault £& Cie., Paris, 
bas arrived at the United States (Etats-Unis), 
and upon this very full article the competent 
pen of A, Moireau has been employed. ‘The 
historical summary is brought down to the eve 
of the late election, with its opposing issues— 
“on one side, the McKinley Bill and excessive 
protection; on the other, a moderate lowering 
of uuties and an economic administration,” 

‘The first part of Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s 
‘Contributions towards a Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Book-Collectors,’ as also of some foreign 
collectors whose libraries have been incorpo- 
rated in English collections or whose books are 
chiefly met with in England, dealt, it may 
be remembered, with Cranmer and B, FPirk- 
heimer, Parts IL. and ill. have since appeared, 
with eight and five collectors noticed respec- 
tively, beginning with Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Among the deceased, Henry Huth (1815-1878) 
is the most modern, and he is honored with a 
very attractive etched portrait. Mrs, Jobn 
Rylands is deeervedly admitted, by reason of 
her public-spirited purchase for Manchester of 
the Althorp Litrary in August last, as well 
as for her own private ccllection, which has 
cost her about $100,000, ‘Lhere is also a brief 
notice of Benjamin Heath Malkin (1769-1842), 
whose translation of ‘Gil Blas’ bas been fraud- 
ulently attributed to Smollett, as was lately 
set forth in these coluinns. He wasa graduate 
of Harrow and of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
became head master of the Free Grammar- 
school at bury St. Edmunds, “and acquired 
a certain small literary reputation as an 
author,” by the translation aforesaid and by 
his ‘Scenery, Antiquities, and biography of 
South Wales.’ His library sold tor nearly 
$18,000. Horne Tooke is yet another name on 
Mr, Quaritch’s list, and George Jolin Zarl 
Spencer, of whom a steel portrait after 
‘Lhonfas Pbillips is reproduced, Other em- 
bellishments of these two parts are a binding 
of Mary Stuart’s, and the first and last pages 
of the Mentz Psalter of 1459, from Mr. Qua- 
ritch’s vellum copy. 

‘The Book-Lover’s Almanac for the Year 
1893,’ of Duprat & Cy,, is a Franco-American 
production, the major part of the text having 
been prepared by M, Hevri Péne du bois, and 
the sketchy full-page designs in color being by 
Henriot, while the De Vinne Press has manu- 
factured the little volume. ‘The result is at- 
tractive enough, and the contents are neither 
ancient nor unreadable, One of the illustra- 
tions represents the contest in Boston last 
April for Poe's ‘Tamerlane,’ which fetched $1,- 
850—“the dearest book of the century,” the 
editor calls it, and Henriot dubs the auction- 
room “Poe’s Pantheon,” in contrast with his 
humble home, Other views are of Sotheby’s, 
the Hdétel Drouot, the Grolier Club, ete. 

b, Westermann & Co, send us the second 
issue of what has now become an “annual of 
the learned world,” Minerva, published at 
Strassburg by Kari J. ‘i riibner, under the edi- 
torial direction of Dr. R, Kukula and K, ‘lriib- 
ner, ‘This invaluable compendium begins with 
a survey of the constitution of universities in 
Europe and India ; and then follows in alpha- 
betical geographical order a list of universi- 
ties, technical schools, scientitic institutions, 
libraries, ete., the world over, with the per- 
sonnel, which is all caught up in a Personal- 
register, or index of persons, at the end, As- 
sistance has been freely rendered by scbolars 
on this side of the water. ‘The little book is 
beautifully printed, and though it contains 827 
pages, be:ides 80 of advertisements, it is not 





' 
inconveniently bulky. A strong etching of 


Theodor Mommsen initiates a series of illustra- 
tions in the years to come. 

Mention of two belated volumes will close 
our account with the juvenile publications of 
the season. In ‘ Christmas Every Day, and 
Other Stories’ (Harpers) Mr. W. D. Howells 
gathers together some of bis children’s stories 
already printed. The book contains much that 
is bright and original, but the free range it 
gives to some ill-behaved children mars it se- 
riously. For rather young cbildren is ‘The 
Three Grandmothers, or Rainy Day Stories,’ 
by Mrs. Sarah E, Heald (Philadelphia ; Sun- 
shine Publishing Co,), The grandmothers are 
at their best when they relate incidents of fa- 
mily bistory, like the concealing of a british 
ofticer in Kevolutiouary times, a little girl’s 
saving of the burning house, etc. Some of the 
stories about pet animals will find a welcome, 
too. 

For a number of years past, Frof, Forel of 
Morges, Switzerland, bas contributed a series 
of articles to the scientitic journals of bis coun- 
try on the natural history of Lake Geneva in 
all its aspects, ‘lhe result of his extended 
study now appears in a treatise, ‘ Le Léman, 
monograpbie timnologique,’ in three volumes, 
of which the first is now before us (Lausanne; 
Rouge). An excellent map of the lake is in- 
cluced, ‘The universities on our Great Lakes 
have here a model fur the work of some of their 
professors. With us, as in Switzerland, the 
origin of lake basins has excited much discus- 
sion, and tforel’s contribution to the settle- 
ment of the question in favor of the warping 
of preéxistent valleys deserves careful study. 

Messrs. Margerie and Schrader bave contri- 
buted to the Annual of the French Alpine Club 
an excellent summ.ry of the structure of the 
Pyrenees, f om which several inveresting con- 
clusions are drawn. The most important of 
these concerns the occurrence of an upward 
divergence in the planes of folding and frac- 
ture from the axis of the range, known as the 
fan-structure, similar to that observed in the 
Alps, but bere indicated by different struc- 
tural details, ‘Lhe essay is accompanied by a 
well-executed geological map, and by a full 
reference to tie geological literature of the 
region. 

‘lwo papers of mere than usual importance 
in the December number of the American 
Journal of Science, by Mr. C. D. Walcott o:! 
the United States Geo’ogical Survey, and 
Prof. G, H. Williams of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, merit attention from the serious 
changes of interpretation that they call for in 
the understanding of the recks of South Moun- 
tain, between the Susquehanna and I otomac 
Rivers, from that previously given them by 
the Pennsylvania geologists. ‘ihe first point, 
brought out by Walcott, concerns the relative 
attitude of the several members in the rock 
series; he maintaining that the normal order 
of superposition has been frequently reversed 
by thrust-plane feults. ‘The occurrence of such 
inversicns of structure, trst brought promi- 
nently to the attention of geolo,ists in the 
Scotch Highlands, and since then in various 
otuer regions, as in Alabama by Hayes and 
otuers, does not seem to have been sufliciently 
considered in the Pennsylvania reports; hence 
the need of their correction when the inver- 
sions are discovered. 

The second point, announced by Williams, 
concerns the origin of certain rock masses, 
heretotore regarded as sedimentary, but now 
clearly shown to be volcanic, Ancient lava 
flows, probably of an age similar to that of 
the lavas in the Lake Superior copper region, 
with a plentiful amygdaloidal and brecciated 





structure, are detected in great volume; in 
part altered chemically, in part altered also 
mechanically, so as to take the appearance of 
slates, under which name they have generally 
been described in the Pennsylvania reports, 
The reason why their true nature has not pre- 
viously been recognized is in part the relative 
neglect of petrographic methods by the mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvauia Survey, and in part 
the influence of the theoretical views of Hunt, 
by whom these rocks were classed as altered 
sediments. A third item that certainly de- 
serves mention in connection with these papers, 
is found in a footnote by Prof. Williams, to 
the effect that many of the facts announced by 
him have been collected by Miss Florence Bas- 
com, a student at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, whose thesis, now in preparation, will go 
far toward furnishing detailed proof of the 
general conclusions here set forth in brief form. 
In short, the results obtained by two genera- 
tions of geologists in a region to which much 
attention has been directed, are now reversed 
by the introduction of modern methods by a 
woman. 

‘Che Scientife Alliance of New York, an ad- 
visory union of the seven principal scientific 
societies in this city, invites contributions to- 
ward a fund for carrying out its objects, and, 
to begin with, towards publishing the ad- 
dresses delivered last month in exposition of the 
plans of the Alliance, Subscriptions may be 
sent to Prof, N, L. Britton, Columbia Coilege. 

‘The Association of Officers of Colleges in 
New England voted, at Williams College last 
month, to recommend the introduction in New 
England grammaer-schools (1) of elementary 
natural history in the earlier years, to be 
taught practically rather than by books; (2) 
of elementary pbysics in the later years, to be 
tausht by the experimental or laboratory 
method; (3) of elementary algebra at an age 
not later than twelve; and (4) of elementary 
plane geometry at au age not later than tuir- 
teen. Also, the offering of opportunity to 
study French, or German, or Latin, or any 
two of these languages from an? after the age 
of ten, and “increas-d attention in all class- 
room exercises in every study to the correct 
and facile use of the English language.” ‘Lhese 
reforms are to be made possible by reducing 
the time allotted to arithmetic, geography, 
ani English grammar, 

In a paper recently read before the Gerinan 

listorical Society of this city and the FPio- 
nier-Verein of Philadelphia, on the “Sources 
of German-American History,” Mr. J. G. Ko- 
sengarten described the surpassing wealth of 
manuscripts and books in the library of the 
late George Bancroft. He gave a particular 
account of this material, derived from German 
archives, journals of the German regiments 
and their officers and men serving in this 
country during the war of Independence, to- 
gether with a great collection of original and 
uvprinted State papers, particularly those of 
brederick the Great and other German and 
foreign sovereigns, both those favorable to the 
American struggle for iudependence, and those 
whose troops were hired to Great britain to 
fight with the English Army against the colo- 
nies. He urged an appeal to Congiess to pur- 
chase the litrary forits intrinsic value and as 
a memorial of its late owner. Mr. Rosen- 
garten further sugges'ed that the German- 
American histcrical societies should join in 
procuring complete and descriptive catalogues 
of the manuscripts in the German Archives at 
Berlin, Marburg, Cassel, etc., many of which 
have never been printed, relating to the part 
taken by Germans serving in America during 
the Revolutionary War. 
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Capt. F. DL. Lugard, the recent Administra- 
tor of Uganda, modestly calls his interesting 
address before the Scottish Geographical So- 
ciety, published in its magazine for L’ecember, 
“Characteristics of African Iravel.” it is full 
of bright anu picturesque descriptions of peo- 
ple, scenery, and incidents of his three years’ 
life in East Africa. ‘he most striking of these 
was the parade of the remnant of Emin 
Fasba’s troops on the plain above Lake Albert 
in the summer of i891. After long negotia- 
tions they had been prevailed upon to enter 
the British Company’s service, provided the 
Khedive gave his consent. ‘lhese Sudanese, 
with their families and followers, 8,200 in 
number, were stutioned by Capt. Lugard in 
five forts built to protect Uganda from the 
raids of the King of Unyoro, The Wa-ganda 
are described as a “singularly intelligent peo- 
ple, excessively eager for knowledge of all 
kinds, whether it be of reading and writing, 
of religion, or of useful artisan trades. ‘lhose 
few who bave had an opportunity of learning 
any trade have become most superior work- 
men. ‘lhey will consiruct you a new stock to 
a rifle which you will hardly detect from that 
made by a London gun-maker.” Very re- 
murkable is the difference at times between two 
tribes living close together. On the eastern 
shore of Lake Victcria you pass at a single 
step frcm open plains and grain-fields, in- 
habited by absolutely nude savages,to a country 
of dense, endless banana groves, and planta- 
tions of potatoes and cussava. Here the peo- 
ple are clothed, men and women alike, “in the 
beautiful soft mbugu, made trem the bark of 
various figs,” 

The commercial importance of Uganda was 
made the subject of an address before the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce by Capt. Lugard. 
He rates it very Ligh, not, of course, in the 
immeuiate future, but on the completion of 
the railway irom the coast to the Victoria 
Nyanza, Ivory, of which there are “vast 
preserves” about the sources of the Nile, 
would at first be the principal article of ex- 
port. After this Le apparently places coffee, 
which is indigenous in Uganda, and, even in 
the wild state in which it is now found, pro- 
duces a berry of good tlavor. Large areas of 
black porous soil, especially adapted to the 
growing of cotton, abounds, and as the *u- 
danese whom he ad settled in the country 
had brought with them cottonseed, “by this 
time he had no doubt they had extensively 
planted it.” ‘ihere were also tracts suitable 
for the cultivation of wheat and other cereals, 
as well as tobucce and vines, while the forests 
abounded in rubber and many kinds of trees 
producing gums, ‘Tie natives also are begin- 
ning to demanu European wares, the last re- 
quest to him of the principal chief being “that 
he would send up white donkeys and opera 
glasses, for which they would pay any price, 
while stationery, utensils, etc., would be eager- 
ly bought.” He closed with an earnest ap- 
peal for the retention of the country, chiefly 
on the moral ground that England was pledged 
to this by the treaties which te had made with 
the natives in her name. 

We have received the first number of the 
monthly American Atheneum, devoted to lite- 
rature, the arts, and sciences (New York: 
Mitchell’s), a quarto sheet of 32 pages, of ra- 
ther heterogeneous contents; George Augastus 
Sala furnishing “Gossip of the Month,” M. 
Péne du Bois an article on Kenan, ete. Also, 
the first number of tie monthly Good Citizen, 
“the only official organ of the Columbian UCol- 
lege of Good Citizenship,” “a new organiza- 
tion with its principal office located at Colum- 
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bus, O.,” and whose motto is “ Education, Fra- 
ternity, and Fidelity.” Also, the first num- 
ber of Childhood (New York: A. L, Chatter- 
ton & Co.), “a monthly magazine of all that 
concerns the welfare of the child,” edited by 
Dr. George William Winterburn and Florence 
Hall. irospectuses are before us of American 
Young feople, having “for its prime object the 
education of the youth of the nation in the 
principles of patriotism and true citizenship,” 
to be published next month in Chicago ; and 
of Modern Art, another Western enterprise, 
for wiich subscriptions may be sent to J. M. 
Bowles, Indianapolis, Ind. Ibis journal will 
be, in its periodic issue, of the four seasons, 
limited at present to 800 copies, will be hand- 
somely printed with one ilustration to each 
number, and the “leaves will not be wired 
but stitched by hand to open tliat.” 

We have received from tranuz Hanfstaengl 
(Munich and New York) a set of remarque- 
proofs on Japan paper of photo-engravings of 
Dutch and old German masterpiects at the 
scale of the original, and a tew isochromatic 
reproductions of mocern German paintings, 
such as the famous * blind Girl” ot Pruno Pig)- 
hein, the leader of the new school in J unich. 
[he tive masterpieces are Rembrandt's tw 
best corporatiou p-ctures, “The Lesson in An- 
atumy” and “ihe *yndics of the Clotl , 
Guild,” Vaul Fotter’s “Young bull,” Franz 

fals’s “ banqueting Officers of the Yeoman- 
ry,” and, slightly recuced in scale, Durer’s 
Murfich portrait of himself. <All these, if 
in diiferent degrees, are admirally effective 
re; roductions, which approach the quality of 
etchings. From the same publisher we have 
received a copy of C, W, Allcrs’s large album of 
Capri carawings. <As @ delineator of life in 


Capri, Allers is direct successor of the 





younzcer Kaulba His series of sixty-two 


typical scenes and persors on the island are of 
mixed quality. Many of the picturcs are hu- 
morous, ifter the manner of the Henschel 
drawings, though the humor is often pender- 
ous. Among the nine colored landscapes the 
With a bright 


red postcr on tie wall, “lhe ethers show but 


best is a street corner in Capri 


an indilierent grasp of color, and cannot com- 
pare With some of the beautiful landscapes of 
Kauibach, Tke portraits are the best part of 


the box k, 


—The December Atlantic atfords its readers 
a selection from Loweli’s early letters, written 
to Mr. W.J. Stillman, which gives a foretaste 
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of the quality e, and ex- 
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cites interest in it. ‘Lhe pericd which these 
few examples illustrate is that of the first 


series of public lectures celivered in Boston, 
end of Loweil’s stay abroad while preparing 
to enter on his uuties asa rofessur at Har 
vard, ‘They disclose his habit of work, its 
rapidity, spontaneity, and irregularity; but, 


better than that, they show how fully and 
freeity he put bis whole tmd:vicuality in play 
in writing to bis friends, so that the letters as 
a whole may be looked to as te mast camplete 
expression of his diverse nature. ibe attitude 
of kind consideration to these whem he could 
assist, of simple thoughtfulness in friendly 


Ways, his generesity, and the youthfulness of 





bis temperament, are noticeable; and Mr 
Stiliman’s frankness in respect to their mutual 
reiation puts the Oriel story In its proper set- 


ting. Mr. McLaughlin's historical analysis of 
the negro question as developed in Mirs's 
sippi is the only otber paper of special impor- 
tance. He describes the situation and the de- 
vices that bave been resorted to in that State, 


with some discussion of the legal points that 
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may be involved, and the bearing of the new 


constitulional provisions on the question of rep- 


" 


resentation, He brings out the undemocratic 
methods used in the ailair, and demonstrates 
a difference between the State and the gen- 
eral theory of our Government which is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that the 
Mississippi Constitution was not submitted to 
the people for adoption—a course which bas 
not been followed in any Nerthern State since 
Isis, ‘the account given by Mr. McLaugbhla 
takes into consideration all the circumstances 
of the case, and suggests many reilections up- 
on the problem of democracy asa political or 


cer in the South. 


— Harper's is in lay dress As usual 
at the season, takes notice of ¢ i i ‘ 
of the motives of Christian art. ibe late 
Th ere Child furnishes the text for a series 
of types of the Madonna, taken, with one cx 
ception, from Itahan 4 t ol tbe reat 
period, Miss Wiihitis makes ber « tas a 
writer of piays, and her qu rai s the 
interest of curiosity. ihe ut ct is (siies 
Corey and his fate under the dominan the 
Witchcraft delusk in Saiem, J iracters 
are few, and the plot, such as it is, Involves a 
love story, and jealousy as the d t oovasion 
ot the charges of wiftelheratt bi tj. ibe 
play Will not stand analysis, evenasa literary 
production, and there ts bo action init; »dia 
logue form is a mere convent.on, All that is 
realiy civen is a short story with such charac 


terization and atmosphere as telong to the 











seetch, and even within such limits no un 
usual insigbt into luritan ‘ s ’ and 
no true power ti rendering i. il imrative 
bas, in 2 triy t t t 
ment: the Cemented old servant, crav zg un 

ler be Ss, at S ‘ v 3 
i the ras tl 1" rT. 
are utol ti I of s s t 8 the 
love, Is as ¢ r.@ss as s useless. Giles 
Is the « v cha ter Wi at t g, and he 
is unable to mske hinis t uncer such 

sadva ges. it ra s 1 rat s to 

Lor bateman” are aud Nr 
\ r ‘s . N s s 
his qualities in N verse wi 1 success, 
he I r’s i thing of 
ti n of Fasv (bair, whic! 
Sf r ij s ts pur s i snow with 

stratiocl rAct se bel: 2 onger 
acie to Jus y its sej ite eXist« t tiiese 
pages, 

_ i he { We rs i ora ¥ 
cover, its Christmas tribute Is lisewire of 
the ha Ww rt but ¢t set trons «are 
c4 to nie ern paintn y, ol which the ex- 


2ippes given are interesting both In artistic 
and in other ways. <A tinet democratic 


r instance, Is to te observe: in 


the Dagvan-louveret which is the 


) _ 
, and i jhe J er, y ©ime- 





>“Open Letters, which nay easly be 
referred to. A strong, simple rendering by 
John Malone of the poem of “ihe Cid,” ex- 
ceptional in directness and form of phrase and 
telling in its full rhymes, is elaborately illus- 
trated with picturesque ellect. ‘lhe sketcies 
of “Picturesque New York,” Loth cuts and 
text, are novel in what tiey reveul of com- 
mon sights in the city, Salvini’s “ Autobio- 
graphy” opens with characteristic Italian 
scenes and persons, and has from the start the 


atmosphere of the theatrical world. In the 
more serious portions of the number Mr, Glad- 
den’s paper in the “ l’resent Day ” series, on the 
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“Problem of Poverty,” is of most interest, and 
sbould be considered by those who desire to 
pass to a scientific and not merely sympa- 
thetic frame of opinion regarding social ques- 
tions, He bases his conclusions, or rather his 
generalizations, upon the statistical view of 
the population cf London; but he finds much 
to say of nearly universal application. His 
remarks on the overestimate of intemperance 
as a cause of poverty, on the margin of the 
unemployed necessary as a constant quantity 
in the economic system as organized, on the 
reasons why women’s labor is objected to by 
male laborers—not from the prejudices of sex, 
but because of the depression of wages on an 
unequal basis of competition—on the true 
character of the isolated JaLorer, ready to un- 
derbid to the point of starvation, as a factor 
in the industriai community, are al) admirable 
in their temperance, their coolness, end their 
impartiality; they show how much must be 
granted of the case of workingmen from the 
point of view of rationa! analysis, independent 
of all “movements”; and they are especiaily 
instructive in view of the prejudices they suc- 
ce sfully combat. 


—Seribner’s, like its companions, puts a 
Christmas wreati on its cover, but does not in 
its contents show any special attention to the 
holidays, unless the colored frontispiece be re- 
garded asa Christmas card. Art, however, 
bas a large share in the number, Mr. Will 
H. Low writes of the “ Mural Paintings in the 
Pantheon and Hédtel de Ville of Paris,” and 
joins with Mr. Kenyon Cox in an essay on 
“The Nude in Art,” of which each furnishes 
an example. Mr. Millet writes of the artis- 
tic decoration of the World’s Fair, in the same 
strain of pleasure in its success which is uni- 
versally hearu wherever the work of “he Art 
Guild, which has taken so strong an interest in 
the Fair, is spoken of; and some of the figures 
are effective, even on the page, toa degree 
that is very satisfactory to olservers of 
American art. Prof. Boyesen continues this 
group of papers by one on Norwegian painters, 
of whuse works some examples are given. ‘The 
number is very ciosely devoted to artistic in- 
terests, and has presented its topic with much 
diversity and skill. 


—Vierge’s illustrations to Quevedo’s ‘Pablo 
de Segovia’ (.ondon : ‘I, Fisher Unwin ; New 
York: futnams) are so exceedingly clever 
that one would have been tempted to say that 
it is impossible to praise them too highly if Mr. 
Pennell had not, in his prefatory “Comments,” 
pertormed that seeming impossibility. It only 
raises the combative spirit in the reader to tell 
him that the work he is about to look at is 
better than Kembranut’s, or Holbein’s, or Dii- 
rer’s ; that only “the few artists who are ar- 
tists” can be expected to understand it ; that 
the world is mainly composed of blockhe.ds, 
and that he must expect to be considered one 
himself if he does not at once admit that mod- 
ern illusirators are the greatest artists that 
ever lived and the most shamefully neglected, 
and that this special illustrator is the greatest 
of his tribe, Neither is it judicious, even if it 
were true, to call the Sistine Madonna “as 
blatant a piece of suoddy commercialism as 
bas ever been produced.” One does not win 
converts so. And M, Vierge’s drawings are 
quite able to get on without such ill-judged 
rhetoric, He is one of the most skilful of pen- 
and-ink draughtsmen, knows his material per- 
fectly, and handles it with great simplicity and 
mastery, and is, withal, possessed of much 
grim and somewhat coarse humor. Add to 
these qualifications the assured knowledge of 





local color natural to a Spaniard, and you 
have enough to make an exceedingly good and 
interesting set of illustrations, which have 
gainei greatly by the increased size of the 
reproductions in this edition. Mr. Pennell 
has said so much that we can hardly say 
more. ‘the book is magnificently printed on 
heavy glazed paper and handsomely bound 
in parchment, and has, besides the 110 draw- 
ings of M. Vierge, a beautiful reproduction 
of Velasquez’s portrait of Quevedo. 


—It is hardly worth while for any one to 
waste much time over the ‘ Preferences in Art, 
Life, and Literature’ of Mr. Harry Quilter, 
M.A., which are gathered together in a bulky 
and very ugly volume and publisied by Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. in London and by Mac- 
millan in New York. It is a very scrappy 
collection of miscellaneous articles, the greater 
part of which bave appeared in various English 
periodicals during the past seventeen years. So 
much of it as we have been able to read gives 
no iiea of what may have been considered the 
author’s qualifications for criticism. ‘lhe abil- 
ity to write the English languaze is certainly 
not one of them, for a worse style is seldom 
met witb, and many sentences might pass for 
specimens of “English as she is wrote,” or of 
’Arryese, as the reader may elect. It is well 
known that “the ingenious Mr. Whistler,” as 
Mr. Quilter calls bim, delights in worrying 
the critics, and one of his pets was Mr. Quil- 
ter himself, whom, by deprivins bim of. the 
initial letter of his name, he made a type of 
the cockney Philistine. It was a very refined 
piec- of torture, but a little reading of this 
book convinces us that it was not altogether 
unjustifiable, and had more than a verbal fe- 
licity. A ranker outsider never wrote of art. 
There are a good many illustrations which 
are not very good, and most of which have no 
discoverable connection with the text. ‘The 
most interesting are those which show the 
quite astonishing technical ineptitude of the 
Pre-Raphaelite brethren. 


—The Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia has just awarded to Prof. Eduard 
Sue sof Vienna, the distinguished orator and 
leader of the Left in the Austrian Reichsrath, 
the Hayden Memorial Medal and accompany- 
ing fund, in recognition of the eminent services 
of this scholar to the cause of geological 
science. This honor is welldeserved. For up- 
wards of forty years, Prof. Sues, has been an 
indefatigable worker in the domain of geology 
and paleontology, and it can be justly said of 
him that there is scarcely a paper from his pea 
during this period which does not possess 
more than ordinary merit. To a mind 
richly stored with facts is added a perceptive 
and reasoning faculty which is as broad 
and far-reaching as it is brilliant, and from 
which have emanated many of the more lumi- 
nous conceptions that are to-day inseparably 
bound up with the ‘‘new geology.’’ The 
Suess-Neumayr theory of mountain construc- 
tions, which recognizes a one-sided thrust as 
the dominant motor of orographic flexures—a 
view, however, that has not yet been accepted 
by a!l geologists—is principally the creation of 
his mind; to him, likewise, must be credited 
the conception, or at least the elaboration, of 
the hypothesis that the earth is undergoing a 
process of continuous sectioning (Verstickel- 
ung—t. e., of having its superficial parts drop- 
ping in ‘‘ blocks’’ towards the planetary cen- 
tre). Prof. Suessis a firm non-believer in secu- 
lar movements of elevation and depression of 
the continental areas, and an equal.y firm up- 
ho'der of the doctrine of oceanic instability, 





viz., that the relative changes in the position 
(levels) of the land and water are due primarily 
to differential mov: ments of the oceanic sur- 
fac’. Tais conception, which has only latterly 
begun to gain a foothold among English and 
American geologists, has long served asastart- 
ing point with many of the foremost geologists 
of the continent of Europe. Prof. Suess’s most 
extensive work is the ‘ Antlitz der Erde,’ of 
which two volumes have thus far appeared 
(1885, 1888), which shows the impress of the 
master on almost every page, and whicb, for 
breadth of scholarship, can find a fitting place 
only between the ‘Cosmos’ of Humbo'dt and 
the ‘ Origin of Species’ of Darwin. 


—At the fortieth annual meeting of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, on De- 
cember 8, the number of bo.ks and pamphlets 
in the library was reported as amounting to 
152,474, more than half of them bound vol- 
umes. The accessions during the Jast year 
were 9,802. In the picture-galery there are 
168 portraits, most of them of prominent Wis- 
consin pioneers in all lines of life. An address 
was given commemorativ3 of Daniel 8. Dur- 
rie, for thirty-s2ven years librarian, who died 
in service last August. Among other ad- 
dre-ses was one proving that slaves had been 
held in Wisconsin, This discovery explodes 
a jong-prevalent popular delusion, but it 
seems indubitable. One of the slavehold- 
ers, George W. Jones, still surv.ves in Du- 
buque, lowa. The first wave of settlers flowed 
into Wisconsin from the South, and its object 
was lead-mining. Slaves could be profitably 
employed in mining, and so were naturaliy 
brought North by their owners. At least a 
dozen came with Mr. Jones, who, in 1827, es- 
tablished himself in the southweste n part of 
the Staie, and was the first man to enter land 
there. But Yankees from the East were soon 
in the region, and a negro directly sued Mr. 
Jones for wages. Though he was non-suited, 
the Court holding that a negro was not legally 
capable of bringing a suit, Jones’s victory was 
not lasting. Gov. Dodge also brought in 
slaves from Missouri, but only those nezgrocs 
he had there owned who chose to come with 
him on the promise of freedom at the end of 
five years, as well as a forty-acre lot and a 
yoke of oxen for each man. When negroes 
became legal persons, one (and, so far as ap- 
pears, only one) brought suit at Lancaster and 
obtained papers of manumission. In Plattville 
the Rev. Jam:s Mitchell, who had two female 
slaves when the leaven of free-soil principles 
began to work, sent them back into a slave 
State. For this proceeding, the sole instance 
of its kind, he was brought to trial be- 
fore the authorities of his church. These slav- 
ish rudiments were confined to the western 
portion of Wisconsin. In the east, which was 
occupied by immigrar.ts from the East, only 
one slave, a girl at Green Bay, has been de- 
tected. She was probably held by a Southern 
office-holder. In all Wisconsin the irrepres- 
sible ccnflict began at once and was soon over. 


—A correspondent writes: 


** Adding anything to what Dr. Elliott Coues 
writes in No. 1432 regarding the spelling of 
Capt. Ciark’s name ma, seem a wasteful and 
ridiculous excess. But he speaks of that speil- 
ing as ‘in question downward irom 1806.’ The 
spelling which he now advocates appeared 
thirty-six years ago in the collections of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, and has been 
employed there ‘ without question’ ever since. 
Had Dr. Coues seen a volume of Clark manu- 
scripts which was long ago ‘aid up in the ar- 
chives of that Society, he would himself in 
1876 have had no question about the speiling of 
Clark’s name, much less would he have favor- 
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ed a fa'se orthography. This volume of Clark 
papers fills 225 pages. It contains all those 
varieties of document which have at length 
made Dr. Coues reverse his o!d opinion. It 
contains some evidence unknown to him. It 
opens witb a letter of good advice written to 
Clark by his father in Richmond, November 
27, 1781. The name William Clark occurs 
more than a hundred times, and always, save 
in two instances, without a final e. Iu two 
cases (p. 151 and p. 201) it is spelled Clarke, 
not Clark, by Major Wyllys, and by Gov. St. 
Clair. Capt. Cliark’s own siznature is unmis- 
takable and is even a nobler hand than Wash- 
ington’s. It is surprising that Dr. Coues, in 
speaking of the first edition, did not state that 
both in the copyright and on the map the 
name Clark does not end in e. One of the Wis 
consin letters was written by Cept. Clark near 
Bismarck in the spring of 1805, after which 
nothing was heard of him till be had pushed 
on to the mouth of the Columbia and recrossed 
the continent to St. Louis.’’ 


— As our readers are aware, two biographers 
have recently taken Cotton Mather in band. 
Their researches among the ancient sources we 
propose to supp'ement with a bit of evidence 
derived indirectly from the same, but directly 
from a very modern and very unexpected 
source, to wit, Dr. Murray’s ‘New English 
Dictionary, on Historical Principles.’ The 
late Mr. Sib’ey, in the third volume of his 
‘Harvard Graduates,’ says of our divine: 
** Without doubt he was the chief author of 
‘The Declaration of the Gentlemen, Mer- 
chants, and Inhabitants of Boston, and the 
Country Adjacent, April 18, 1689,’ ’’ which 
was the signal for the revolt against 
Sir Edmund Andros. Mr. Whitmore, in 
reprinting this Declaration in his ‘ Andros 
Tracts’ (i., 11), quotes Gov. Hutchinson’s 
shrewd guess that, judging ‘‘ by the style and 
language,’’ it was ‘‘the performance of one 
of the ministers of Boston (Mr. Mather) who 
had a remarkable talent for very quick and 
sudden composures.’’ Now in section x. we 
read: ‘‘ And yet that our calamity might not 
be terminated here, we are again Briar’d in 
the perplexities of another Indian War.”’ 
This metaphorical] use of briared is sufficiently 
striking to send one to Dr. Murray for the 
usage in regard to it, and we find two cita- 
tions, Hooper in 1554, and Cotton Mather him- 
self in his ‘ Magnalia’ (1702), in these words: 
‘*New England was miserably briared in the 
perplexities of an Indian war.’’ This is so 
conclusive in its identification that had Mr. 
Sibley had it before him, we are sure he would 
have included the Declaration in his volumi- 
nous Mather bibliography, as we think he 
would have been warranted in doing, with 
Hutchinson, from the style alone. 








FLORIO’S MONTAIGNE, 


The Essays of Montaigne, done into English 
by Jobn Florio, anno 1615. Edited with In- 
troduction by George Saintsbury. The First 
Book, London: David Nutt. 1892. 8vo, 
pp. xxix, 379, [be Tudor Translations, 
edited by W, E, Henley. I.] 

THE title on the back of this volame is happily 

descriptive. 1t is Florio’s Montaigne that 

we have here; not the man himself, nor even 

a@ very accurate reflection of him. but “ Flo- 

rio’s” Montaigne is in itself interesting. As 

Mr, Saintsbury reminds us, it is one of the 

few translations that have been widely known, 

not only by men of letters, but by the general 
reader. It was for two or three generations 
read by the English people with full accept- 
ance, and exerted an undeniable and traceable 
influence on English thought through the me- 
dium of English poets (Shakspere at their 
bead) anu English pbilesophers (represented by 





Bacon). Mr. Saintsbury speaks of a passage in 
the “'‘lempest”” as “almost” unmistakably close 
to a passage in Montaigne. ‘bat there is ab- 
solutely no possibility of question of this fact 
the following citations will show. 

Montaigne (Florio’s Montaigne), speaking of 
the newly-kpown yeople of Brazil, says : 


“It is a nation that hath no kin: of trail.ke, 
no knowledge of Letters, no intelligence of 
numbers, no name of magistrate, nor of poli- 
tike superioritie ; no use of service, of riches, 
or of povertie; no contracts, no successions, no 
partitions, no occupation but idle ; no respect 
of kindred but common, no apparel but na- 
tural; no manuring of lands, no use of wipe, 
corn or mettle. ‘tbe very words that import 
lying, falsehood, treason, dissimulation, cov- 
etousness, envy, detraction, and pardon, were 
never heard of amongst them.” 


Shakspere, representing old Gonzalo de- 
scribing what he would do if be bad “planta- 
tion of this isle” aud were lord of it, says: 

** 1’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 

Fxecute all things ; for no kind of traffic 

Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 

Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 

And use of service, none; contract, succession, 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, wone ; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine. or oil; 

No occupation ; all men idle, all; 

And women, too, but innocent and pure ; 

No soverei_nty.** 


As Prof. H. Morley bas pointed out, Mon- 
taigne wrote “nulles occupations qu’cisifves 
{mone but easy occupations],” which, being 
phrased by Florio as “no occupation but idle 
{ones],” Shakspere was led by the construction 
of Florio’s sentence to write “no occupation ; 
all men idle, all”—a not quite acceptable en- 
largement of Montaigne’s thought. 

Florio’s Montaigne is the only book which 
we know positively that Shakspere owned. 
One of the poet’s few autographs is in a copy 
possessed by the British Museum. And, oddly 
enough, another copy of the book which the 
Museum purcbaseu with a view to protecting 
the Shakspere autograph, turned out to have 
the autograph of Ben Jonson init. Itis chiefly 
associations like these with the book that give 
it its value, and it may be questioned how 
much value a mere reprint of it bas, ‘The 
three editions that have appeared in the last 
six years—those of Prof. H. Morley, of Mr. 
Justin H. McCartby, and now of Mr. Saints- 
bury—seem a little unnecessary, especially since 
no one of these so-called “editors” bas in any 
sense properly edited the book. Mr. Moriey’s 
is a convenient volume for reference. Mr. 
McCartby’s are good little volumes for the 
pocket. Mr. Saintsbury’s bas no special mer- 
its, and has the great demerit of being, as 
yet at any rate, only the First book of the 
Essays (by far the least interesting pertion). 
The air it wears of possessing some interest 
for bibliographers has little to rest upon. A 
short bibliographical note states that the title 
is reprinted from the first edition of 1613 
The first edition (a folic) appeared in 1605; 
the secund (again a folic) in 1613; but Mr. 
Saintsbury’s own title says, “Done into Kng- 
lish by Jobn Florio, anno 1615,” which is not 
easily to be explained. 

‘Lhe simplest duty of an editor is to correct 
misprints, but Montaigne’s English editors 
seem never to think of comparing their text 
with the original, and so edition after edition 
appears, repeating passages as unintelligible as 
this: “Epicurus doth disrense with Lis age 
touching the foresight and care of what shal 
insue.” The original is, “ Epicurus disperse son 
sage de la prevoyance et soucy de l'advenir.” 

it is ditticult to imagine editing ft lorio’s 
Montaigne without acquiring (if it were not 
already acquired) an interest in Montaigne 


ceive how any one interested in Montaigne and 
editing Florio can fail to point out the injuries 
constantly inflicted by the translator on bis 
author. Florio's English bas an Elizabethan 
quality which often makes bis own phrases 
effective, but bis mind abounded in the con- 
ceits of Euphuism, than which nothing can be 
more alien from Montaigne’s manly vigor of 
expression and pative simplicity of pbrase. 
However ditfuse and wandering may be Mon- 
taigne’s thought, his style is never lax; it is 
always the style of a writer whose familiarity 
with Latin authors was equalled and conceal- 
ed only by bis love of bis own tongue; of a 
writer who, with others, Was shaping his na- 
tive language into forms not so much of grace 
as of lucidity, of a noble clearness whose elo- 
quence was wholly cifferent in character from 
the noble cloudy richuers of Elizabethan elo- 
quence, Florio is on the whole excellently 
Lomely, pithy, and idicmatic, but he fre- 
quently does net catch the sense of a passage, 
and entangles himself in consequence in com 
plete unintelligibility; and there is hardly a 
sentence in which bis English love of richness 
does not play at cross purposes with Mon 
taigne’s Ceep sincerity, Over and over again, 
on every page, where Montaigne uses one epi- 
thet, and that a fitting one, Florio employs 
two, bastily chosen. On p. 6 (for instance) 
“those glorious and farre fetcht remonstrances 
of the Emperor Charles the Filth” stands for 
“ces belles remonstrances,” ete. , where * belles” 
is used in precisely the ironical sense of our 
word fine and needs no adcition. But this is 
also a case where certa’nly the editor should 
point out that Florio used “glorious” in the old 
sense of boastful. But Mr. Saintsbury is 
guilty of worse sins than indifference to the 
text: he is indifferent to the author—the au- 
thor of the editor's author—to Montaigne bim- 
self; he is indifferent to Montaigne’s good re- 
pute, and in bis In: roduction be once more gives 
currency to a complete misunderstanding of 
Montaigne which bas prevailed for nearly forty 
years, ever since it was created by M Grin in 
bis valuable ‘Vie Publique de Montaigne.’ 
The matter is in itself trifling, and turns on a 
short letter, but so much weight is continual- 
ly laid on it—such extraordinary weight by 
Mr. Saintsbury now—that it is worth while to 
state the facts briefly, or, at least, as briefly 
as possible. 

In 1585 Montaigne was Mayor of Bordeaux. 
A terrible pestilence broke out, In consequence 
of which the emigration from the city was so 
great that, in the pbrase of the Maréchal de 
Matignon (an eye-witness), “no one remained 
who had the means of living elsewhere.” 
Montaigne’s term of office was to expire on 
the Ist of August. A few weeks before that 
(itis not known exactly when), he lett bis 
own bouse, near Bordeaux, and, with his old 
mother, his wife, his young daughter, and his 
servants, entered on those terrible months of 
dangereus wandering which be describes in so 
calm and brave a tone in one of his last es- 
says. Under these circumstances he wrote on 
the 20th of July to the “Jurats” (Council) of 
Bordeaux that be would leave it to them to 
judge whether any service be could do them 
by his presence at the election to take place 
the next day but one could be of sufficient im- 
portance for him to venture intothe city. He 
proposes to meet one of them at Feuillas (a 
castle on the opposite bank of the river), there 
to transact the forms necessary to be gone 
through with on the occasion. ‘his conduct 
on the part of Montaigne bas been twisted in- 
to an expression cf lame. table weakness and 
cowardice, and never bas it been co perverted 





himself; but it is stili more difficult to con- 


to mean something not in the least implied in 
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the facts as by Mr. Saintsbury. He treats it 
in the same spirit that dictates the next sen- 
tence: “A hundred more or less similar in- 
stances of meanness, selfishness, candid cyni- 
cism .. . receive ... illustration in Mon- 
taigne.” A lover of Montaigne cannot hear 
such words unmoved. He knows them to be 
false. Familiar with the large virtuousness of 
Montaigne’s life, whether of thought or ac- 
tion, he indeed feels himself rather than Mon- 
taigne wounded by so baseless a judgment. 
His indignation is scothed by the remembrance 
of the bosts of good men who have bonored 
Montaigne, by the remembrance of that tomb 
of Auguste Collignon which Mr. Emerson saw 
in Fére-la-Chaise—a name unknown, of a man 
who died in 1830, aged sixty-eight years, 
and who, said the stone, “lived to do right, 
and had formed himself to virtue on the Es- 
says of Montaigne.” 


THE WORLD’S GREAT STREETS, 


The Great Streets of the World, Charles 

Scribner’s fons, 

ALTHOUGH this bandsome reprint from Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine is plentifully illustrated, it is 
noteworthy for the quality rather of its lite- 
rary matter than of its illustrations. Mr. KR. 
H. Davis treats of Broadway, Mr. Andrew 
Lang of Piccadilly ; the Boulevards of Paris 
are described by the facile pen of M. Francisque 
Sarcey; Mr. W. W. Story tells us about the 
Corso of Rowe; Mr. Henry James writes of 
the Grand Canal at Venice ; Herr Paul Lindau 
gives the history of Unter den Linden, Ber- 
lin, and Miss Isabel F. Hapgood that of the 
Nevsky Prospekt, St. Fetersburg. Such 
names lead one to expect interesting articles, 
and, as each writer has treated his subject in 
bis characteristic manner, the book is as witty 
and amusing and instructive as it well could 
be. As the writers have been chosen for their 
special knowledge, so the illustrators have been 
chosen according to nationality; but they are 
very unequal in quality of work. It is easy to 
detect the abuse of the camera in some of 
them. 

Of the essays, Mr. Andrew Lang’s on Fic- 
cadilly is quite the most delightful reading. 
He takes us through this crowded thorough- 
fare asa friend would do, giving us all the 
amusing gossip of those heroes of the past, 
real and imiginary, whose memories haunt 
the houses which line this street. He begins 
with the history of Piccadilly from the old 
Elizabethan times, when Hyde Park was a 
forest, with “herbage, pannage, and browze 
wood for deer,” being frequented also by rob- 
bers until many years later. Even in 1662 no 
street of Piccacilly existed; it was merely the 
Reading Road leading into London from the 
west, Mr. Lang finds the first mention of the 
name Piccadilly in Gerard’s ‘ Herbal’ of 1596, 
in which the author remarks tbat on the 
banks of its dry ditches “the small white 
buglosse,” or ox-tongue, is to be found, It was 
only in Charles II.’s reign that houses were 
built westward toward Hyde Park Corner, 
and these seem to have been large palaces 
with gardens for the rich and noble—for in- 
stance, Berkeley House (where Devonsbire 
House now stands), of which Pepys writes in 
1672; “Ihe gardens are incomparable by 
reason of the inequality of the ground and a 
pretty piscina, ‘The holly hedges on the ter- 
race I advised the planting of.” ‘lhese 
grounds of Lord Berkeley extended over 
Perkeley Square, but in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the house was burned down, te garden 
was turned into streets, and Devonshire House 





built in its place, When Clarendon House, 
standing beside it, came to belong to the 
second Duke of Albemarle, its gardens and 
pleasaunces became the site of Dover Street, 
Albemarle Street, Old Bond Street, and 
Grafton Street. ‘the chambers called the Al- 
bany were built on the gardens of the Duke of 
Sunderland, and thus gradually, by such trans- 
formations, the great street was evolved, 

Mr. Lang reminds us that as late as 1745 
Fielding makes quire Western alight at an 
inn called “The Pillars of Hercules,” next to 
where Apsley House now stands, and which 
must then have beex on the outskirts of the 
town; and near Lere, at the end of the last cen- 
\ury, lived the infamous Duke of Queensberry, 
of wiom Burns wrote, after having spent an 
evening with him and having sent Lim his 
poem of “The Whistle”: “‘ibough I am afraiu 
his Grace’s character asa man of wortl is 
very equivccal, yet he is certainly a nobleman 
of the first taste and a gentleman of the finest 
manners.” Mr, Lang goes on to say: 


“ Deaf of one ear, blind of one eye, this wicked 
nobleman used to sit in his balcony, watcbing 
the world go yast and looking down on Ficca- 
dilly. He preterred that ilood of human 
beings to the view of the ‘lhames at Rich- 
mond, ‘ What is there,’ he asked, ‘to make 
so much of in the ‘Ihames? I am quite tired 
of it; there it goes—tlow, flow, flow, always 
the same!’ But of the torent that went 
‘flow, flow, flow’ past his house he never 
wearied; and it is said Le always bad a man 
and a horse ready to pursue any naiad who 
charmed him from the stream of Piccadilly.” 


Further on, Mr. Lang tells us ; 


“In No, 139 Byron parted from Lady By- 
ron ‘in the utmost kindness,’ says Moore. 
She was going to visit her fatber, who wrote 
to the poet that she would return no more. 
What mysteries passed in No. 139, part of 
old Queensberry’s old bouse, we shall never 
really know; the cause of tle separation 
is said to have been so simple that nobody 
could ever iind it out. Some poets are 
‘gey ill to live wi’,’ as Mrs. Carlyle said 
atout her son. Some Jadies never, never 
can understand that a man of letters should 
sometimes be Kft alone in his den, byron 
himself says that, however much in love he 
might be at any moment, be always felt, even 
when with the fair, a hankering to be back 
in bis untidy library. ‘lhere is a story of 
Lady Byron’s entering the den and asking: 
‘Do I disturb you, Byron?’ ‘* Yes, damn- 
ably,’ answered Childe Harold in, shall we 
say? an intelligible, if not a pardonable irrita- 
tion. Lawyers, doctors, business men are not 
interrupted by their dear wives when they are 
at work. ‘Ihe sex uncerstands that their du- 
ties are serious; they don’t always take this 
view of mere poetry and prose. 

“T have a private theory, an innocent hypo- 
thesis, that Lady Byron was jealous of the 
Muse; that she left ber lord because he s:id 
she disturbed him damnably. Dr. Lushington 
knew what Lady Byron said at the time; 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe told the world what Lady 
Byron said in Jater life; but 159 Piccadilly 
keeps its secret. The skeleton in the cup- 
boarc has ‘ flitted,’ like the North Country 
Frownie. Old Queensberry would bave ex- 
plained the whole mystery by saying, ‘ Ajl 
women are so extremely wrong-headed.’ ‘tbat 
philosopher never married, or there might 
have been another hegira from 159 Vicca- 
dilly.” 


Of the mobs and riots which have taken 
place here Mr. Lang gives us a graphic ac- 
count; also of the appearance the street pre- 
sents on the Derby Day and on other memor- 
able occasions. Of the different classes and 
conditions of men who tread its pavement he 
also discourses. He points out its architec- 


tural shortcomings, remarking that the houses: 


are large and clean, if not dignified; and 
though he confesses that his essay is not by 
any means entirely in praise of liccadilly, we 
cannot deny that he has done full justice to 
his subject and kept us amused and interested 
all the while, 





Mr. Henry James’s study of the Grand Ca- 
nal, Venice, is very characteristic. He affirms 
without being able to explain wherein lies the 
cbarm of this great waterway. Here is what 
be has to say of the Custom-louse and the 
hotels: 


“The charming architectural promontory of 
the Dogana stretches out the mest graceful of 
arms, balancing in its hand the gilded globe on 
which revolves the celightiul satirical figure 
ot a little weathercock of a woman. ‘lhis For- 
tune, or Navigation, or whatever she is called 
—she surely needs no name—catches the wind 
in the bit of drapery of which she bas divest- 
ed her rotary bronze loveliness. On tbe other 
side of the canal twinkles and glitters the long 
row of the happy palaces which are mainly 
expensive hotels. ‘ihere is a httle of every- 
thing everywhere in the bright Venetian air, 
but to those houses belongs especially the ap- 
pearance of sitting, across the water, at the 
recei; t of customs—of watching, in their hypo- 
critical loveliness, for the stranger and the 
victim. 1 call them happy because even their 
sordid uses and their vulgar signs melt some- 
how, with their vague sea-stained pinks and 
drabs, into that strange gayety of light and 
color which is made up of the reflection of su- 
perannuated things, ‘lhe atmesphere plays over 
them like a laugh. ‘lhey are of the essence of 
the sad old joke. ‘lhey are almost as charming 
from other places as they are from their own 
balconies, and share fully in that universal 
privilege of Venetian objects which consists 
of being both the picture and the point of 
view.” 


Mr. James looks at Venice as “the mest 
beautiful of tombs.” ‘Lhe greatest pleasure its 
visitor can enjoy is reconstructing the past, 
imagining the kind of Jife which went on in 
its now ruined palaces, turned into the shops 
of antiquity-deailers or to other baser uses. He 
describes the aspect of Venice, its customs, 
its festas, its palaces and gardens, in a mod- 
ern impressionist manner, always finding fresh 
observations to make on well-worn themes, 
always assuming a critical attitude wholly un- 
influenced by the best authorities, ‘Lhis inde- 
penceut frame of mind is evidently not with- 
out effort, and perhaps the 1eader who does 
not know Venice well will not gather any very 
distinct idea of the Grand Canal; but thcse 
who do will find this article celightful read- 
ing, and will not fail to recognize “ the friend- 
liest house in all the wide werlJ,” the “porto 
di mare” on the Grand Canal, cal'ed by a 
pleasant American name ; or the “old Vene- 
tian home,” which has retained so much of the 
“inner spirit of the place,” but where the hos- 
pitality enjoyed compels him to reticence. 

Mr. W. W. Story writes of the Corso of 
{ome and the many changes it bas undergcne 
during the last fifty years. He tells us of its 
more picturesque aspect in early days, when 
one met street singers in costume, singing 
their pretty ritornelli. It must always have 
been a most inconvenient thoroughfare, for, 
even in the eighteenth century, Madame Pioz- 
zi remarks that Rome is the one city in the 
world where ladies drive up and down the 
street without any pretence of taking the air 
—merely to show their tine clothes, ‘thesame 
practice continues to this day. In all seasons 
of the year towards sunset the Corso is crowd- 
ed with carriages full of people, who seem to 
be displaying the latest fashions in dress, while 
along the narrow pavement the idle in throngs 
gaze at the fine ladies as they slowly drive 
past. Since Mr. Story wrote his article, the 
Sciarra pictures, which he mentions as belong- 
ing to one of the most interesting galleries on 
the Corso, have found their way to Paris, and 
the prince, their nominal trustee, is sued for 
alienating State property. ‘lhe palaces which 
are worthy of remark on this street are few 
indeed, and of these several have their first 
floors given up to shops with plate-glass win- 
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dows, lighted by electricity. The modern 
utilitarian spirit has gone far to destroy any- 
thing which remained of the old sixteenth-cen- 
tury grandeur of Rome. Mr. Story tells us of 
the Carnival as it was in the bygone days, of 
the races (of the wild horses called Barberi) 
which gave their name to the street, of all the 
sights that were seen and are seen to-day, in 
bis pleasant, discursive manner ; alsoof many 
strange customs no longer in use. One spec- 
tacle which he tells of as not being unfrequent 
in old Papal days was that of a thief, when 
convicted, being led down the Corso with an 
iron-spiked gorget on his neck, to prevent him 
from hiding his face, accompanied by two 
men playing drum and fife to attract atten- 
tion, 

‘lhe Berlin street Unter den Linden is very 
thoroughly described by Paul Lindau, with 
plenty of anecdotes of the old Emperor and 
his simple manner of life, and general local 
color, Ferhaps Miss Isabe! Hapgood’s essay 
on the Nevsky Prospekt is the least entertain- 
ing, although it is thoroughly conscienticus, 
It would naturally be more difficult to write 
lightly of what is not so generally known as 
of the more frequented highways; and most 
people prefer reading about things they know 
about—to be reminded rather thau to under- 
go the mental effort of having to understand 
an entirely new vista. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLAND. 


English Cathedrals. By Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer. Tilustrated with one hundred 
and fifty-four drawings by Joseph Pennell, 
also with plans and diagrams. The Century 
Ce. 1892. 

Charing Cross to St. Paul's. Notes by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P., and vignettes by Joseph 
Pennell. Maemillan & Co. 1803 

The Inns of Court and Chancery. By W. J 
Loftie, B.A., #.S.A., with many illustra 
tions by Herbert Railton. Macmillan & Co 

S03. 
Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER'S Look is made up of 
her articles on English cathedra!s contributed 
to the Century, revised and extended on the 
technical side, and it is a book for magazine- 
readers still. Mrs. Van Rens:elaer is too clever 
and too practised a writer not te have made 
the artic’es very good in their kind, and retain 
collectively the animation that made them at 

tractive in their criginal form. She has a 

genuine enthusiasm for her subject that lends 

interest to her discourse, she knows how to 
treat the historical part of it eifectively, and 


rn - 


sue lie Artistic 


has a right appreciation « 
side. There is no book, we believe, which 
gives so well what the ordinary reader likes 
to know about these great buildings. So far 
as we can judge in reading, the author bas re 
ported their history faithful'y, and her study 
of the buildinzs on tha spot gives freshness and 
clearness to her description of them. She takes 
half of the cathedrals of England—the most 
important, and enough for such a book—makes 
an itinerary of them in the order, so far as 
is practicable, of architectural sequence, tells 
their story, criticises and describes their archi- 

i and with a fair 





tecture with good ‘ 
understanding of the broader facts of its histo- 
ry and development. 

If she had known wisely where to stop, we 
could say that she bad done her work tl 
roughly weil. Wesometimes wonder, to be sure 
whether the average reader rea ly enjoys the 


flavor of kindergarten instruction with which 


the nou-professional writer is apt to tincture 
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his writing on a professional topic, though we 
assume that the editor and his experienced 
contributor know their business better than 
we. But there is a temptation in such work to 
expose one’s self in criticism, and to lay down 
the Jaw on questions which demand wide and 
exact special Know’edge. We cannot follow 
with satisfaction Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s analy- 
sis of the front of Salisbury Cathedral, for 
instance, though she estimates its whole ef- 
fect justly. It might be wiser to let a’one 
such questions as that of the comparative 
propriety of Wren’s dome of St. Paul's and 
of Gothic roofs; and it was a pity to 
l 





undertake the lecture on vaulting which she 
has interjected into her description of Glouces- 
ter Cathedral, for ber facts are quite wrong 
and her account of the subject disordered. It 
would be well, in the ¢dition de luxe of her 
book, to omit these five pages altogether, and 
there are other exegetical passages where a 
little pruning would not come amiss. Care 
might also improve the use of technical terms, 
and weed out a number of random statements, 
such as that Brunelleschi’s dome at Florence 
was ‘‘tuilt in the simple Roman way,”’ or 
that the dome of St. Peter's is a polygon of 
sixteen sides, which is a reckless use of Jan- 
guage, or that in Salisbury ‘‘the roof-ridge 


> when it 


hes very near to the vaulted ceiling, 
is some thirty feet above it. 

One of the things that quickly strike the 
reader of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book is that 
there is very little solidarity, asa Frenchman 
might say, between the textard Mr. Penne!l’s 
illustrations. His view of the subject is an 
independent one, and concerns itself little 
about anybody’s text, so that the iNustrations 
have been eked out with very different draw 
ings from several other hands, and even then 
many things to which the author calls particu 
ir attention are unrepresented. When Mr 
Pennell chooses to draw the architecture, h 
docs it admirably, but his attention is in lar 
ineasure taken up with the scenes in which the 
cathedrals lie, and in many cases the buildings 
are only spots in his compesitions. These ar 
apt to be so charming that one cannot wisl 
them exchanged; and how Mr. Pennell car 
combine the picturesque with the archi'ectu 
ralis shown in such a delightful vignette a 
the view in Canterbury on page 46. A con 


parison of this drawing of the central tows 








with one two pages back illus cul 
ly on what subtle differences is tl 
true representation of architectural qua 
That on page 46 shows the real ¢ 
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rk appears when we 
‘tuts that are made from his brush 
‘he frank forcing of values t 

-ink entices, and to which we 
insufficiency for the sake of its 


lities, is ap’ to revenge itself on 





lraughtsmen who change their too! for the 
brush. Mr. Pennell is ensmoured of brilliancy, 
contrast, texture: when he takes the bru h in 


his hand, they lead him astray. S«me of the 
brush-drawings here cunningly imitated are 
charming enough, especially the slighter ones, 


others are crude and disastrous. In 





f the fascinating if wilful brilliancy 


of pages 142, 168, 173, we get the drawings on 





ATO 


pages 110, LIS, 154, 24, where the subversion 
of values which we forgave before becomes 
eang” 


harsh and repelling under the brush. An- 
other exception to Mr. Pennell’s use of the 





brush here is that w} 


le his pen-work is 








rably adapted to his architectural subjects 
and to his foregrounds, hi. brush-woerk often 
does very litt’e justice to either, His touch has 
lost its sureness; his light and shade their con- 
centration and effect Perhaps the brush was 


a necessary resort for saving t 





eases: but when it cx st } interior ~ 
Paul's, with an architecture for which brush 
drawing was natural and approyriat is per 


formance seems perfunctory, and is certainly 
ursatisfactory If Wren’s architecture ac 


not the refinement of the Italian Renaissance 





rthe French, it is not the coarse and misy 
portioned work that is here represented; and 
we doubt if such careh i ‘ sas that on 
page 80, from Gioue st or seweral of T) 
from St. Paul's, w tbave been accept or 
such a book from an ordinary 

‘Charing Cross to St. Pa . n ww h 
Mr. Justin MeCarthy ts Mr. 1 ! s 
borator, shows the artist t another 
These, too, are ma ine papers colle 1, and 
the ilu sare s) { ra i t t { 
street life ard traffic. Mr. Pennell has 
a rare power of indicating a crow } le 


which looks hke a crowd and not ke a i 
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Mr. Loftie’s book on ‘ The Inns of Court’ is 
also made upof serial papers, and is illustrated 
by an English artist whose work may be class- 
ed with Mr. Pennell’s—Mr. Herbert Railton; 
but it is a much more serious undertaking than 


Mr. McCarthy's, and ‘ea’s instead of follow- 
ing the illustrations. It is aclose and thorough 
historical! study of the Temple buildings and 
the Inns associated with them, written in an 
animated style and enlivened by many anec- 
dotes and brief sketches of famous men. There 


are more famous places in England, but per- 
haps none that is to readers of English lit ra 


ture associated with so many familiar ficure 
It pervades the whole length of that litera 
ture, from Chaucer, Spenser, and Shak-pere 
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to Thackeray and Dickens, and a long proces- 
sion of its inhabitants passes across Mr. Lof- 
tie’s pages—earls, knights, bishops, and chan- 
cellors, and writers without number. The 
Templars had before the end of the twelfth 
century transferred their growing establish- 
ment from the neighborhood of Holborn, and 
had bui t on the western verge of the city their 
palace and the famous round church since 
known as the Temple Church, Their imputed 
wealth and license—possibly the first more 
than the second—led to their suppression by 
the Council of Vienne in 1313, within two 
centuries. Their possessions were given by 
the Council to the Knights of St. John, 
who presently leased the buildings to a 
company of students of the law for a rent 
of ten poundsa vear. The lawyers have never 
been dispossessed, but, after the dissolution 
under Henry VIII., came into permanent 
possession. - The imputation of wealth no long- 
er hung about the Temple, and bibere tem- 
plariter changed iis application without per- 
haps losing all its force. Literature has in 
England held pretty close to the law, barris- 
ters, whether briefless or not, constantly dia- 
tinguishing themselves as writers; and the 
Inns of Court and of Chancery that have 
gradually grouped themselves about the Tem- 
ple have been, as the world knows, an imme- 
morial rookery for au’hors, many of them 
having nothing to do with the law. It is not 
easy to make a clear history of a region so 
moss-grown with vicissitude and tradition; 
but Mr. Loftie keeps bis head, and enables his 
readers to keep theirs, while he enlivens his 
web of story and antiquarianism with threads 
of anecdote and reminiscence. He tells us of 
Johnson and Boswell, of Goldsmith laid by the 
heels while Johnson makes his memorable 
market of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ of Cow- 
per trying in vain three times to hang himself 
with his garter, of Lamb turping in bed to 
look out at the white sails on the Thames, of 
Fielding, Dickens, Thackeray, and a_ host 
more. As a historian he is animated and 
sharp-eyed; as an antiquarian, precise, and, 
we doubt not, accurate; and an unquailing 
enemy of the restorers, who have left us, in 
truth, very little that is genuine in the build- 
ings, evenin the famous church. 


Mr. Railton has illustrated Mr. Loftie’s 
book with a vivacity even greater than Mr. 
Pennell’s; his touch is incomparably sure, 
brilliant, and graphic. Perhaps no one else 
draws the same class of subjects with such un- 
faltering sureness of hand. But he has less 
breadth than Mr. Pennell, and in that way 
less effect and less charm, The full-page plates 
are less successful than the vignettes, for in 
them ho seems incapable of repose. He can 
keep his lights broad, but not his shadows. 
His touch is so emphatic that it comes to the 
surface everywhere, and his whole plate isa 
coruscation in black and white. The process- 
work of these plates is surprising; the lines 
seem in part too delicate for any surface print- 
ing, yet the darks are impossible to the etch- 
ing needle. In the smaller pieces there is more 
breadth and greater charm, the shadows being 
more restricted and the elaboration less. In 
many there are simple broad effects, a subdued 
richness and brightness that are unsurpassed, 
as on pages 23, 61, 84; in others a fascinating 
sparkle. In some Mr. Railton shows that he 
can use a quiet flat tint with good effect; an}, 
in fact, one cannot turn the pages without be- 
ing charmed. Nevertheless, Mr. Railton’s work 
is net werk for every ons to imitate. We do 
not wonder, but we regret, that young 
draughtsmen are led away by such brilliant 


¢ 





work as this to try to do what they cannot 
hope todo as Mr. Railton does it, and to ne- 
glect the solid qualities which they might ac- 
quire, 








REMINISCENCES OF DOLLINGER. 

Ignaz von Dollinger. Erinnerungen, von 
Luise von Kobell. Mit einer Titelgraviire. 
Munich: Keck. 1891. 

Conversations of Dr. Déllinger, Recorded 
by Louise von Kobell, and translated from 
the German by Katharine Gould. London: 
Bentley & Son. 1892. 

Miss GouLp deserves the thanks of English 
and American readers for translating this en- 
tertaining memorial. Her version is very 
faithful and quite readable, although some of 
her sentences might be improved by a slight 
transposition of the words, Such awkward 
phrases as “bis cloak had hitched in passing 
on a nail” are of too frequent occurrence. 

‘Lhe substance of the volume published by 
the authoress under her maiden name is the 
record of walks which she and her husband, 
the Bavarian State Councillor von Eisenbart, 
were wont to take with Dr. Ddllinger every 
Friday in the extensive Munich park known 
as the English Garden. Frau von Eisenhart 
had written the life of her father, the well- 
known professor of mineralogy and Old Bava- 
rian poet, Franz von Kobell, and on one occa- 
sion Déllinger expressed the very great satis- 
faction with which he had read the book, add- 
ing that, as he finished it, his pleasure was 
tinged with a certain melancholy at the thought 
that he could not have his career and charac- 
ter portrayed and his actions and achievements 
estimated by a biographer so sincere and so 
sympathetic. This passing remark encouraged 
her to continue with still greater care the notes 
she had already begun to make of these fami- 
liar talks, hoping that they might enable her 
to perform at some time and in a slight degree 
the service which her revered friend seemed to 
prize so highly. 

The conversations were of a discursive sort 
de omni scibili et quibusdam aliis, embracing 
the whole range of known and unknown sci- 
ences; but, whetever topic was touched, Dél- 
linger never failed to throw new light upon it. 
More than four-score years of assiduous and 
systematic study had made him preéminently 
a full man in the Baconian sense of the term, 
and the vast and varied knowledge which he 
had thus acquired was always at his command. 
The “ Reminiscences” are arranged according to 
subjects, and follow the long and eventful 
course of Déllinger’s intellectual development 
in a certain chronological order, Countess 
Montalembert once entreated him to tell her 
the whole story of blighted affection which 
had driven him to seek solace in the bosom 
of the Church, D6llinger assured her that, 
with the exception of a boyish passion for a 
beautiful girl, who obeyed the wishes of her 
father and wedded a richer suitor, he had had 
no affairs of the beart, but had chosen his pro- 
fession solely from a strongly thevlogical bent 
of mind, “What!” exclaimed the Countess, “it 
was a penchant for theology that led you to 
take holy orders, and not the fact that you 
bad been crossed in love? Oh, I had ima- 
gined it much more romantic than that!” 
Cherchez la femme! seems to have been 
the first thought suggested to the French 
lady in witnessing the ordination of a priest. 
As a lad, Déllinger accompanied his pious 
mother regularly to church, where she often 
spent hours at her devotions. He some- 
times questioned his father on theological 





points, but seldom received satisfactory an- 
swers, ‘losuch inquiries the distinguished ana- 
tomist, who never hesitated to gratify the 
child’s curiosity about natura] phenomena and 
scientific facts, usually replied: “1 don’t 
know,” or “Nobody knows.” It was an intense 
desire to tind out these things, of which even 
learned men confessed their ignorance, that 
inspired him with the determination to study 
theology; religious feeling exercised no in- 
fluence upon this decision. 

Dillinger had a fine sense of bumor and was 
a capital story-teller, always preluding the 
narration of a comical incident with a slight 
cough. Many years ago he visited the theo- 
logical seminary in Paris and asked Dupanloup 
which was the most promising of the students. 
Dupanloup pointed to a youth who, he said, 
would be a doughty champion of the Church. 
This youth was Ernest Renan. The Prussian 
Oberconsistorialrath Strauss, a theologian not- 
ed for his severe orthodoxy and author of seve- 
ral religious works of a decidedly pietistic 
character, once stopped at a hotel in Munich. 
He registered his name and went to his room, 
wien suddenly a lively chambermaid rushed in 
exclaiming: “Oh! what apleasure to see you 
here, Herr Strauss; there is nothing in the 
world more beautiful than your waltzes!” 
Scarcely had the reverend gentleman rather 
coolly corrected this misapprehension when 
an enthusiastic youth appea ed and cried out: 
“Oh! how happy I esteem myself in being per- 
mitted to greet the man who wrote the ‘Life 
of Jesus.’” Again the bigh ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary of Berlin resented the identification and 
disclaimed all dogmatic complicity with the 
Tibingen critic, and began to think that be- 
tween the votaresses of Terpsichore and the 
disciples of Pyrrho his reputation was at stake; 
as he remarked afterwards to a friend, “I have 
no reason to be proud of my popularity in 
Munich,” * 

Characteristic is Ddllinger’s account of his 
reception by Pope Pius 1X. in 1857. ‘The up- 
permost thought in his mind during the audi- 
ence was that he would never be caugbt in 
such a scrape again. 


“The ceremonial in itself,” he says, “ was ex- 
ceedingly displeasing to me. kvery priest 
must kneel three times: first in the ante- 
chamber, then in the audience-room, and 
thirdly before the Pope, who holds out his foot 
in a white and gold embroidered slipper to be 
kissed. After this ceremony was ended, we 
rose and Pius IX. conversed with us in a ra- 
ther commonplace way, telling us that the 
world must bow before the Holy See, then the 
welfare of mankind would be secured; that 
the Pope was the supreme authority, to whom 
everything must be subjected. He questioned 
us about one thing and another, and, without 
waiting for an answer, talked on in fluent but 
not very select French. He was a handsome 
man, and so impressed women that they fell 
on their knees before bim as before God. He 
showed, in the expression of his face as we 
entered, a sort of cynical curiosity as to how 
the German pedant would go through the cere- 
monies. One had the feeling that this Pope 
could on occasion get off an excellent bon mot, 
but that he was incapable of rising intellectu- 
ally to any independence of thought. And yet 
he often said be wished to undertake what no 
one else could perform—he wished to send new 
dogmas into the world. This be did by pro- 
claiming the Virgin’s immaculate conception 
and the Pope’s infallibility.” 

Ddllinger was a keen observer and an excel- 
lent judge of character, as regards both con- 
temporary and historical personages; and in 
this respect his perceptions grew clearer and 
freer from the distortions of prejudice with 
advancing vears. He admits that his estimate 
of Luther, formed more than forty years be- 
fore, was hostile in spirit, one-sided, and un- 
just. “Now I should write about him differ- 
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ently.” But if this early sketch “made me 
many enemies among Frotestants, another 
book brought me into discredit with many 
Catholics, where I had not expectedit. When 
my ‘ Papstfabeln’ appeared, tbe publisher sent 
me a batch of nineteen criticisms, all lut one 
bitter and malicious. Yet this work contained 
nothing new, but I proved whence the fabies 
came and how they were disseminated by 
Rome, and that was my fault.” Melanchthon, 
he said, “was a very able and amiable man, 
but his adversaries embittered his life to such 
a degree that he wrote in bis diary: ‘I am 
glad to die, since death delivers me from the 
rage of the theologians (rabies theologorum).’” 
When Luise von Kobell remarked that this 
had ceased nowadays, Dollinger ” laughed 
out: “Not ceased, my dear lady, but you hear 
nothing of it, and I don’t trouble myself 
about it.” “Calvin of Picardy was true to 
his convictions, but a bard and almost cruel 
man, Without any sense for the beauty of na- 
ture around him.” His name is the same as 
Chauvin, and his boly of divinity is Chauvin- 
ism carried into theology. His system of be- 
lief is “cheerless and immoral in its workings.” 
DSllinger cites Lord Byron as an example of 
its effects, and mentions an American who 
sought refuge from the horrors of Calvinistic 
teachings in the bosom of the Catholic Church. 

Referring to the revocation of the Elict of 
Nantes and the persecution of the Huguenots, 
Ddllinger observed that the person responsible 
for these acts was not Madame de Maintenon, 
but her confessor, Godet des Marais, Bishop of 
Chartres. “his dignitary bad assured her 


‘that the Protestants would submit to the royal 


command without resistance, and Louis XIV. 
was so thoroughly convinced of his omnipo- 
tence that he and his obsequious adulators ima- 
gined that this change of religion could be as 
easily arranged as a gala-day at court.” 
“Would it not have been better,” suggested bis 
interlocutrice, “if all France bad remained 
peacefully and harmonicusly Catholic ?” “No,” 
replied Dillinger, “for we perceive at a later 
period in a striking manner bow injurious the 
suppression of the Protestant spirit and the 
Protestant clergy was for the whole cause of 
Christianity.” In this connection he quotes the 
saying of Lord Stair, whom Madame de 
Maintenon asked why it was that the affairs 
of government were so hadly managed in 
France under a king and so well managed in 
England under a queen.” “For that very rea- 
son,” replied the English ambassador, “for 
when a man reigns, the women rule him, and 
when a woman reigns, ske is ruled by men.” 

As these “ Reminiscences ” consist almost ex- 
clusively of Déllinger’s utterances, there is no 
lack of pregnant thoughts, and every page 
bristles with* quotable things. Puilip IIf. of 
Spain “was not so bad as his father, and that 
is the best that can be said of him.” “The 
portrait of Isabella of Spain in the royal pal- 
ace {at Munich] is finely painted; the Queen 
had to support (tragen) twoevils: the Spanish 
costume and Philip 1V.” In order to under- 
stand the position and influence of the Pope 
in the hierarchy, “one must think of bim as a 
torso without bands or feet, and tor whom 
others act.” Vius IX. promulgated the de- 
crees of the General Congregation of the Jesu- 
its as passively as the Queen of England signs 
the acts of Parliament. Voltaire, says Dd!- 
linger, was “one of my first literary friends; I 
read him when I was ten years old.” He al- 
ways retained a certain fondness for his writ- 
ings, and tells a good story of how the French 
sceptic outwitted the Pope, to whom he seut a 
copy of his tragedy “ Mahomet,” with the ex- 








pression of the hope that “the annihilation of 
Mohammedanism in the play would please the 
Holy Father.” The Pope fell into the snare, 
and thanked the poet in the most cordial man- 
ner. ‘Lhis recognition of a work in which in 
fact all religions and founders of religions are 
scoffed at, rendered it impossible for the Index 
Congregation to condemn the book when its 
real character had been discovered. 

We have no space for further citations. To 
those who remember Dd6llinger solely as a 
Catholic polemic and the most formidable lance 
in the lists of theological controversy, the vol- 
ume will be a pleasant revelation. it is also 
typographically attractive and bas an excel- 
lent index. 


Manin Art: Studies in Religious and Histo- 
tical Art, Portrait and Genre. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. With forty-six p!ates in 
line-engraving, mezzotint, photogravure, 

hyalography, etching, and wood-engraving. 

Macmillan & Co, 182. 


In the epilogue to this volume Mr. Hamerton 
remarks **the curious dulerences in the avail- 
ableness of artists and their works as subjaects 


for literary treatment,’’ which availableness 
‘*is independent of simple merit.’’ ‘* There is 
really nothing to be said’? about some good 
pictures ‘‘except that they are well painted—a 
simple assertion that does not carry a writer 
far.’?’ Much the same difference exists in the 
availability of different books for the purposes 
of the reviewer, and Mr. Hamerton’s are of 
those of which there is little to be said but 
that they are very good books, Mr. Hamer- 
ton writes with an imperturbable good sense, 
always seeing both sides of a question and usu- 
ally taking the right side, never disdaining the 
simple and the known, and never indulging in 
paradox or the search for originality; always 
clear, fluent, and judicious, if never brilliant 
or very interesting. He se!dom concludes any- 
thing, for conclusions are apt to be wrong; or 
says anything new, for novelties are possibly 


edi to gene 


the mysteries of 


errors. He is much to be commen 
ral readers as a safe guide to 


art, who will make very c’ear to them the pri- 





mary truths of criticism. The artist a 
advanced student are likely to find his very in 
errancy somewhat irritating. 

We have said heretofore that Mr. 
has probably been of more service in spreadis 
just views of art than any ott 
writer, but it is equally true that the 
of his pages is no 





t an exhilarating exercise 
He has, however, in his preface, expressed th 


conviction that on'y his personal friends wil 


read the text of the present volume, and that 
‘© most people’? will only ‘‘ turn over the 
pages and look at the plates,’’ ani it is 
therefore as a book of plates that we wil 


discuss it. In a book of plates relating to 
** Manin Art ’’ there are two points to con- 


sider—the selection and the execution. In this 


case the selection is certainly curious. There 
are a number of plates after the antique, but 
not one is from an original of the first class. 
There is no plate illustrating Italian art 
of the period of the |! Renaissance, 
none of Dutch wor v any first-ra ainter 
except Rembrandt stands ts the 
general current s f * and countrv 
none of c’ass Fr r f any 
pertan Rus s represented by 
Millet, and Englis sa ately 
shown. th 2 ther < nz .¢ 4} } glist 
set f tt ghteenth century h> desire 
for freshness may have had something to do 


with these omissions, but in that case why 











j ideas of the 





give us ‘* The Gleaners ’'? Certainly the result 
is not altogether fortunate. Nor can the ex: 

cution receive higher praie thant se ection 
The plates of Greek sculpture are all from 


drawings, and Mr. Hamerton defends this 
that a I 


less ** euthentic ”’ than 


on the ground 
bas an added charm ‘‘due to the skill of 
the draughtsman.’ It may 
even then it will bardly compensate for the 


less of 


authenticity) when the draughts 
man is an accomplished artist, but not when, 
as inthis case, the drawings ar nditfe: 


work by 


reason for employing them, one suspects, must 


**advanced students.’"’ 


be that given for preferring etchings to pen 
drawings, namely, that, even if inferior, ‘* the 
etching is likely to be more prectous—that iy, 
to fetch a higher price, and to be esteemed 


acco ding to the price that it will feteh.”’ 
We readily acquit Mr. Hamerton of ‘* par 


» , 


simony ’’ in using several plates that had 

ready appeared, notab'y that by Flameng af 
ter Gustave Moreau, which is one of the best 
things in the book. 


have been the desire to produce 


His fault seems rather to 
“the expe 


sive illustrated volume whether or no \ 


couple of reproductions of Rembrandt's et 


ings, a few line-engravings, and the pl 
engravings of one sort or other, are al 
allthat are good. The reproductive etel 
are, as usual, of little interest as etchings or 
as reproductions, and the merzotints are mus 
inferior to good photogravures, The book is 
very handsomely printed on a beautiful par 


t 

ment-like paper, which is, however, too tht 

for comfort to the eyes, as the printing shows 
! Phe cover is in white 


through the pace, 


ve } 


Vas with god lettering, 
The Life ay mes shor White ey 


Julius H.Ward, De 
Tits is the story of one Broad Churchman 


written by another. Nevertheless, the second 


Bread Churchman is still a Churebman, and 
he has an eye to what is comely anil respect- 
able in the his ry the American bE} is« pal 
Chureb. He has no idea of having it said of 
his book, as some said of Dr. McConnell’s 
‘History of the Episcopal Church’ a year ago, 


An enemy bath done this.” And so the little 
things be would rather his ecclesiastical pro- 
genitors should not have sai! or done he passes 
over airily, often at the expense of vivid 


characterization. Neither are the dramatis 


pers y nor the miuse-en-s anything like 
so Vivid asin Dr. MeConnell’s book, which will 
be tresh in the minds of many readers of Mr. 


Ward's, But those who have not read the 
their 
right to know the men and things of Bishop 


former will be the more defrauded of 


White’s period in habit as they actually were. 
For exemple, 
contrast between Bishop White and Bishop 
Seabury is the failure to say anything of the 
circumstance that while White was a thorovgh- 
going Philadelphia patriot, or rebel, Seabury 
was a Tory 


what a waste of entertaining 


chaplain, and received British 
half-pay until his death. And nothing was 
more characteristic of White’s ecclesiastical 
temper than his saying that “ecclesiastical 
bodies needed not to be over-righteous, or more 
so than civil bodies on such a point.” But this 
is just the kind of thing which Mr. Ward’s 
way in which ecclesiastical bio- 
graphy and history should be written lead him 
to avoid, 

It is certainly amusing that it was Dr. Sea- 
bury, who was ten times as good a Churchman 
as Dr. White, that had to put up with a left- 
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handed Scotch ordination to his bishopric, 
‘the wonder is that White could get his any- 
where abroad, so radical were the changes 
that he suggested in the reorganization of the 
Church after the Revolution. Mr. Ward and 
Dr. McConnell are directly at variance in re- 
gard to tbe amount of his responsibility for 
the changes be proposed, Dr, McConnell says 
that White was the leading mind in formulat- 
ing them. Mr, Ward thinks it was Dr. Smith 
of Maryland, who was elected Bishop with 
White and Frovoost, but never went to Eng- 
lan i for his ordination, owing, perhaps, to bis 
besetting sin, intemperance—a very common 
fault of the Episcopal clergy before the Revo- 
lution, What is certain is, that White pre- 
pared the recommendations and that they 
were in perfect keeping with the general 
tenor of his life. In their main Jines they 
were in harmony with those of the National 
Government, then struggling towards its birth. 
The States were to be the units of the organi- 
zation, the laity were to be admitted to repre- 
sentation, and the principle of State-rights 
was to be regarded. ‘lhe proposed revision of 
the Prayer Book was extremely radical. ‘The 
Atbanasian and Nicene Creeds were both to 
be omitted and the Apostles’ Creed curtailed. 
In sbort, Bishop White was a Churcbman af- 
ter Bishop Phillips Brooks’s own heart: a 
little more radical then than Bishop Brooks 
is now. The Church once reorganized on lines 
omewhat less radical than those which he 
laid down, he took things very easily for the 
remainder of his life. He did not believe in 
sacrificing bis domestic duties to episcopal 
journeys. He had never been contirmed him- 
self and thought others could get along with- 
out confirmation as wel! as he. A sharper 
contrast could not exist than that between his 
episcopate and that of Asbury, the first 
Methodist bishop in America, whose indefalig- 
able zeal met with its fit reward. 

Of Bishop White’s personality we get a most 
agreeable impression from Mr. Ward’s pages. 
He knew much of men and books; in England 
he hobnobbed with Jobnson anit Goldsmitb. 
His genial temper made bim many friends and 
served the Eniscopal Church an excellent turn. 
Without him it might bave revived, but it is 
not easy to see how. When Priestley came to 
America in 1794, his relations with Bishop 
White were cordial. Mr. Ward writes of their 
correspondence “for several years after Dr. 
Priestley returned to England.” He never re- 
turned to England. He remained in America 
until his death, February 6, 1504. 





A Concordance to the Septuagint and the 
other Greek Versions of the Old Testament 
(including the Apocryphal books). By the 
late Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D., and Henry 
A. Redpath, M.A., assisted by other scho- 
lars. Part I. A-BOPI’e. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; New York: Macmillan. 1892, 
Large 4to, pp. vi., 232. 


N these last years England seems to be re- 
suming her réle of the seventeenth century in 
setting on foot vast enterprises of learning. 
At that time, thanks to Walton, Castle, Hody, 


and other scholars, she stood in the forefront - 


of Biblical research, a position which she 
yielded not long after to Germany; entering 
on a path of political and commercial develop- 
ment that left her little time for Oriental sci- 
ence. But, witb the rise of her Asiatic power 
and the increasing closeness of her intellectual 
relations with the Continent of Europe, she 
has returned with vigor to her old studies. 
A hundred years ago the Oxford Professor 


Kennicott published bis monumental Hebrew 
Old Testament with various readings, and in 
the next generation appeared the rich collec- 
tion of Greek readings by Holmes and Par- 
sons. To come down to our own time, Lane’s 
huge Arabic Lexicon is one of the greatest 
works of the sort ever carried out by a single 
man; it leaves, indeed, much to be desired in 
point of grammatical clearness, logical ar- 
rangement, and historical feeling, but it ne- 
vertheless furnishes a magnificent mass of ma- 
terial, We are similarly indebted to Payne- 
Smith’s great Syriac Lexicon, which, with all 
its faults, is a notable addition to the re- 
sources of the stuuent. Special attention has 
been paid to the Septuagint, in the history of 
which Humphrey Hody did such admirable 
work; Swete’s edition, just completed, is a 
convenient presentation of the text, and a pre- 
paration for a really scientific edition. As is 
well known, Dr. Hatch had devoted himself 
for many years to the study of the Septuagint, 
especially, as in his ‘Essays in Biblical Greek,’ 
to the lexicographical side. It is a pity that 
he was unable to prepare a_ lexicon of the 
Greek versions of the Old Testament, the ex- 


cellent book of Schleusner being quite inade- 


quate to the present demands of students. 
Hatch’s wide an! accurate learning and finé 
historical sense would no doubt bave given us 
a lexicon of eminent value. 


A new concordance to the Septuagint was 
called for by the vast addition which has been 
made to the material during the last half-cen- 
tury. Not only have the old manuscripts been 
more carefully examined, but a number of 
new manuscripts, some of them very impor- 
tant, have been discovered and collated, and 
the versions made from the Septuagint have 
been more thoroughly studied. In fact, the 
science of Septuagintal text-criticism has come 
fnto existence. ‘the undigested material of 
Holmes and Parsons cannot be used without 
careful scrutiny. What it is now attempted 
to do is to divide the Septuagint manuscripts 
into groups, and to fix the origin and the au- 
thority of the several groups. Three control- 
ling recensiovs of the Greek text appear to 
have arisen, at Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and Czesarea, Will it be possible to determine 
the forms of these three with something like 
accuracy, and thence to go back to the origi- 
nal type of the text? This is the inquiry 
which now demands the codperation of all 
biblical students—an extremely diilicult inves- 
tigation, in which little more than a beginning 
has been made, It is obvious that, until the 
text bas been fixed, the final concordance can- 
not be made. It is obvious, also, that the 
practical value of a Septuagint concordance 
depends greatly on the accuracy of the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, one important point 
being what is the Hebrew equivalent of a 
given Septuagint word. 

So far as regards the exhibition of the re- 
ceived text (that is, the Vatican, with a few 
variations), the new concordance is admirably 
done. The arrangement of the citations and 
of the Hebrew equivalents is convenient, the 
collection of citations is fuller and more accu- 
rate than that of Tromm, and the print is ex- 
cellent. Altogether it reflects high credit on 
Dr. Hatch, the initiator of the undertaking, 
and on Mr. Redpath, who has undertaken to 
edit Hatch’s material and to complete the 
work, When completed, it will make, a vol- 
ume of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
pages, and will be a most important help to 
the students of Hellenistic Greek and of Old 
Testament textual criticism. For the reason 





already mentioned, it cannot be regarded as 





the final concordance; but, inasmuch as the 
restoration of the true text of Septuagint is 
probably a thing of the remote future, it will 
be the handbook for a considerable time to 
come, 

The work is less satisfactory on the Hebrew 
side. In many cases the Greek is net a trans- 
lation of our Masoretic text, but of some oth- 
er, and this fact must be constantly bad in 
consideration in the preparation of a Septua- 
gint concordance. Some modern editors have, 
indeed, been rash in the emendations which, 
following the Greek, they have introduced 
into the Hebrew; but, all allowances made for 
the freedom of the Alexandrian translation, 
there remain a number of passages in which 
the Greek represents a Hebrew text different 
from ours. In general the new concordance 
does not concern itself with this fact. Insome 
places it states that the Hebrew equivalent of 
a given Greek word is doubtful, but it makes 
no attempt to tix the Hebrew equivalent in the 
considerable number of cases in which it may 
be determined with reasonable certainty. 
Perhaps it is too much to ask that this should 
be done in a work in which the mere collec- 
tion and arrangement of citations involves 
such enormous labor. Yet, without some 
such sifting, the concordance will lose part of 
its value, and we venture to suggest to the 
Jearned and capable editor that this point be 
considered in future fasciculi. ‘the labor of 
fixing the Hebrew equivalents of the Greek 
expressions would be lessened by the already 
numerous commentaries in which special at- 
tention is paid to textual criticism, such as 
those of Wellbausen on Samuel, Smend, David- 
son and Cornill on Ezekiel, Cheyne on Isaiah, 
and many others. It is to be regretted, it may 
be remarked, that the Canterbury revisers did 
not show a little more freedom in handling 
the Hebrew text. ‘they might thus have 
avoided not a few obscurities and absurdities. 





The Great World’s Farm; Some account of 
Nature’s crops and how they are grown. 
By Selina Gaye. With a preface by G.S, 
Boulger, Professor of Botany and Geology 
in the City of London College. Macmillan. 
1892. Svo, pp. x, 365. 

Tuts book might be called a descripti n of the 

surface of the earth with special reference to 

vegetation, and to those animals, great or 
small, which affect vegetation inany way. It 
is written in an easy style, and is evidently 
the work of a person who has read very tho- 
roughly the writings of Darwin and bis follow- 
ers, the travels of many scientific men, 
Marsh’s ‘Man and Nature,’ and a host of 
other books. Beginning with some general ob- 
servations, the book passes on to the nature 
and formation of soil; the action of heat, 
frost, water, air, etc., on the rocks; the use 
of lichens in forming soil, and the services to 
the soil of ants, worms, moles, and otber bur- 
rowing animals. ‘then follow chapters on 
water, deserts, roots, food from the soil, in- 
sectivorous plants, leaves and their work, 
climate, blossom, and seed. Next is a chapter 
headed “The Golden Rule for Flowers,” and 
in this and the next chapter, “Guests, Wel- 
come and Unwelcome,” there is a good ac- 
count of the aid insects render to cross-fertili- 
zation, and with it, of course, some reference 
to those insects which manage to get at the 
honey of the blossom without paying for their 
dinner by transporting pollen, ‘wo chapters 
treat of the various ways in which seeds are 
distributed; then come “Chances of Life,” 
“Friends and Foes,” “Nature’s Militia,” and 
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last of all “ Man’s Work on the Farm,” or how 
man modifies the face of nature with respect 
to vegetation. 

The whole book is interesting, and the seve- 
ral matters discussed are well arranged, so 
as to follow each otber naturally. One could 
wish that the writer had given copious refer- 
ences to her many authorities, for here and 
there is a statement so unexpected that it 
would have been well to refer to the source 
whence it was taken, Now and then there is 
a slip, as, for instancg, on page 224, where it 
is said that in “the kalmia, or American 
mountain-laurel, the stamens rise up from the 
petals on which they usually lie flat, and close 
round the insect, clasping it and impressing 
their pollen upon its body.” In the mountain- 
laurel the stamens never can lie flat on the 
petals, for the petals are united in a basin- 
shaped body with ten pockets, in each one of 
which an anther is detained until liberated, 
commonly by an insect, which is thereupon 
dusted with pollen thrown out from two holes 
at the end of the stamens, in just the way 
that mischief-loving schoolboys throw shot 
from a quill tied to a piece of whalebone. 
Under the head of “ Seed-Carriers,” gray squir- 
rels are very properly spoken of, and it is well 
said that “they bury their winter-store of nuts 
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Von Jagemann’s Elements of Ger- 
MAN SYNTAX. By Prof. H. C, G. von JaGce- 
MANN Of Harvard University. 12mo. 157 pp. 
Teachers’ price, 80 cents; postage 9 cents ad- 
ditional. x 

Presents the subject from the point of view of 
the Enylish language instead of that of general de 
scriptive grammar. It is based on the difficulties 
which in the author’s experience English pupils most 
often meet in translating English into German, or 
in expressing their own thoughts in the new idiom. 

While complete in itself and capable of being used 

with any selections, it is prepared especially as an 
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Easy connected English prose, chiefly narrative 
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and acorns separately, one by one, about a 


| 


couple of inches deep; and though they have | 
such good memories as to be able to find them | 


again, even when buried under a foot of snow, 
no doubt in many cases accidents bave hap- 
pened, and their stores have been left undis- 
turbed, and would have excellent opportunities 
of growing. . . . ‘They may well, therefore, 
have done a great deal of planting, though 
they would probably net carry their nuts far.” 
But they do carry them far, as either Mr. 
Hamilton Gibson or Mr. Ernest Ingersoll could 
have told the writer, and it is just because 
they carry their nuts a long distance that a 
forest of hard wood so often follows a pine 
forest after it bas been destroyed, 

Among the many attempts to persuade 
people to learn something about plants, this 
work is one of the most pleasing, and perhaps 
its very avoidance of technical names and its 
omission of references to authors may have 
the effect of causing it to be all the more 
widely read. 
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sent by mail promptly executed. 


A descriptive catalogue of the holiday numbers will be 
mailed to any address, postpaid, upon request. 


GOODB CAN BE SELECTED NOW FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND DE- 
LIVERED ON ANY DATE DESIRED. 


&3™ Send for our holiday catalogues. 


BRENTANO’S, 


OF UNION SQUARE, 
Temporarily at 124 FIFTH AVENUE, 


New York. 
BOOKS AT 4g PRICE. 


NEW| Before purchasing books for your 
OR library or for HoLipay Girts 
write me and see what I have to 


OLD.) ofter. 
GEO. H. RIGBY, 


1113 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for my Price-Lists. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

















A GENTLEMAN WISHES 70 SELL 
“L’Art Arabe,” Prisse d’Avesnes. 8 volumes of 
lates, 1 text, Paris, Morel, 1877; “ L’Ornementation 
e8 Tissus,”’ Du ont, Auberville, 1877 7; “‘L’Ornementa- 
tion Usuelle ” ( inor), and a few other standard books 
of architecture and decoration. Address R. W., P.O. 
Box 3316, Boston, Mass. 


RARE | AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 





Catalogues issued continually. 
Send 10 cts. postage for a package. 


BOOKS | WILLIAM EVAKTS BENJAMIN, 
| 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


New Catalogue No. 33 will be mailed to ~~ address. 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
25 Exchange & St., Rocheste r, mY. 








Subscription to foreign peri- 

Forezgn Books. ode als, Tauchnitz British Au- 
ors. Catalogues on appli- 

cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, a Tremont St., wonton. 


ACK NU. MBERSA. ND SETS OF ALL 
Magazines. For price, state wants to MAGAZINE 
EXCHANGE, Schoharie, } 


ILLIA MS, 195 W. 10TH -ST., 


‘. ¥., dealer in Magazines sane other periodicals. 
Bots, Vv folume’ or single numbers 








ARGAINS JN B. ACK NUMBERS 
and volumes of The Nation. See A. S. CLARK’S 
(34 Park Row, N. Y. City) Catalogue No. 34, page 15. 








The Nation. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY GEORGE 
BARNETT SMITH. 


History of the English Parliament 


Together with an account of the Parliaments 
of Scotland and Ireland. By GEORGE 
BaRNETT SmitH, author of ‘* The Prime 
Ministers of Queen Victoria,’’ ‘*‘ The Life 
of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, rele 
etc., ete. ILLUSTRATED WITH FAC- 
SIMILES OF NUMEROUS VALUABLE 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS connected 
with constitutional history. In two vol- 
umes, 8vo, cloth, boxed, $6.00 

**There are no fewer than seventeen appendices, 
in the shape of ‘Constitutional Addenda,’ dealing 
with a great number of matters affecting Parlia- 
ment and the Constitution. The work differs entire- 
ly from the many existing constitutional histories 
treating of the government of England at various 
periods, Itis the first complete, consecutive record 
of the English Parliament as a legislative institu- 
tion from the earliest times to the present day. In 
addition to the Parliamentary journals and Official 
documents, all the constitutional writers of autho- 
rity upon each epoch have been consulted in its 
preparation—a fact which wiil sufficiently testify to 
the magnitude of the undertaking.”’—London 

Academy. 


Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. 


LONDON. NEW YORK. MELBOURNE. 
15 East r2th Street. 


A SUPERB GIFT. 


THE SONG 
OF THE 
ANCIENT PEOPLE. 


A Poem of the Zufiiand Moqui by Epna 
DEAN PROCTOR. 


An Introduction and Notes by JoHN FISKE. 
A Commentary by Frank H. Cussina. 








Eleven admirable full-page Illustrations in 
color by JULIAN Scott. 


Beautifully printed and bound. Price, $5.00. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, 


zy East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY 


Publish Art, Architectural, Historical, Standard, 
_ — Books. Catalogues on application, 
Also the 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


THE OLDEST AND BEST 


Architectural publication in the country. Interest- 
ing articles on Architecture, Sanitation, Archeeolo- 
xy, Decoration, etc., by the ablest writers. Richl 

tllustrated. Issued’ weekly. Send stamp for speci- 
men copy to the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 
211 Tremont St., Boston. 








-ESTABLISHED 1858. 


‘H.: H.» UPHAM & CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS: 


‘IN’ BRASS: AND* BRONZE: 
"54° South Fifth Ave.near Bleecker St. 
‘NEW YORK’ 


Made and sold by the Mo- 
RAG DOLLS. ravian Ladies’ Sewing So- 
cie Bb Ri rice $3, sent by mail, 


Apply to 107 Market St., Beck thle oa m, Pa. 
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B. “WESTERMANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS. 


Subscriptions for Periodicals, Foreign and Ame- 
rican, at the lowest rates. Prompt and careful 
service. Estimates furnished. 


Will Publish Immediately: 

Justus Perthes’s Atlas Antiquus (Pocket 
Atlas of Classical Geography). 24 colored 
Maps, with Index of 700 names. 90 cents. 
A companion volume to Justus Perthes’s 


Taschen Atlas (Pock&t Atlas of Modern 
Geography). 75 cents. 


Almanach de Gotha for 1893. $2.25. 


A rich selection of fine German Books for Christ- 
mas presents. Catalogues on application. 


A Famous Battery and Its Cam- 
paigns, 1861-’64. 
By James E. Smitn, Late Captain 4th Independent 

Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery. 

A new book about a battery which distinguished 
itself in many hard-fought battles, and won glory 
and renown in the great Gettysburg conflict, where 
it held the crest of Devii’s Den for three long hours 

against the flower of Lee’s army. The history of 
this battery, from the Peninsula to Gettysburg, is 
the history of the war in the East, and it is told 

modestly but thriilingly by Capt, Smith, and sub- 
stantiated by official reports of both Union and 
Confederate officers, as well as personal reminis- 
cences of participants from other organizations. 


12mo, cloth, 237 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


W. H. LowpermiLxk & Co,, Publishers, 
1424-6 F. Street, | WASHINGTON. D. C. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, LEIPZIG, 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer ot Books and Periodicals 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and searce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 


Having recently purchased the entire remainder 
of the last edition of this standard work from the 
publishers, we are Foy oot red to offer them at greatly 
reduced prices. k may be returned within 
five days from date of purchase if unsatisfactory. 
- have them in russia, half morocco, or sheep 

bindings. They won't last long. Write us for 
prices. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
9 South Ninth St, 


(First Store below Market St.) 























PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 

79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND Lonpoy, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


BRENTANO’S CLEARANCE SALE. 


Anenormous sale of books in every department of 
Literature is now taking place at the JACKSON BUILD- 
ING, 31 East 17th St., three doors east of Broadway. 
L ibrarians of schools, clubs, ete., as well as persons in- 
tending to establish private libraries, would do well to 
call or write to us. 

- — and information given on any book pub- 
snec 

New Clearance C atalogue sent upon request. 

BRENTANO’S 31 East 17th St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 














on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
new books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issued. 
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The 1892 motel Kemineton 
€ Ocno 


a dO 
Ty pewriter Constable C Keo 0. 


Presents many points of improvement which will 


readily commend themselves to all users. Wooley [ress “brs 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, DRESS PATTERNS 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. vi 
~~ SHORT LENGTHS 
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‘Christma is Presents. 


An Educational Directory. Se ee 


AT VERY Low PRICES, 
it be und i ry destradle styles 


I. THE NATION has a larger circulation than any literary- 


yolitical journal published in this country. The @ ? ) 

“i : roadway c {; 19th dt. 
10,000 copies printed every week represent but a < 

‘ mae 0 NEW YORK, 

small part of the actual circulation, as THE 


NATION goes to all the principal libraries and Unlike the Dutch Process 


reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. a No Alkalies 
r = a ‘ . isc on >amone 1e t] i _? ms 1. ; ] aw oOR— 
II. The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do x \ Other Chemicals 








classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- ’ yk «are used in the 


— i vreparati yn of 


W. BAKER & CO’S 


reakfastCocoa 


fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, 


where the education of children is a matter of careful 


consideration sonsitiee-iiamaaiel 
} t ) pure and soluble. 

III. The School List in THE NATION has been a repre- py ‘PP Ithas morethan three times 
r the strength of Cocoa mixed 
* . + SE with St ar h, Arrowroot or 

sentative one for many years. It includes cards 7 St agar, avd | > far waese eco 

by - : nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
of most of the prominent educational institutions |  MJs, celiteus, nourishing, and  masity 

} ‘ Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


everywhere, during the season of school 


rth 
aavertis- 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Masa, 


ing, and a considerable number are inserted in the 
paper throughout the year. (NABE. 
School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the 
address in the first line, classification being made by States, a sickaiiciaal PIANOFORTES, 


UNEQUALLED IN 
WORA YUANSH TP, 


y 


¥) 





unless especially ordered displayed on other pages. 


Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following | [ND DURABILITY, 
discounts: § per cent. on four insertions, 10 per cent. on S insertions, 12 1-2 | oo ang oer ne St. 148 Sth hee ee ooth st. 


- = . . Washington, 817 Market Space 
per cent, on 13 imsertions, 15 per cent. on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 —- a i cmap 


New York & Chicago, 


Vi in Chantanqu a Lake or Nia 


insertions, 25 per cent. on §2 insertions. 


r . .: . ° £ ara Falls An enchanting 
The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues, panorama of mountains, fo 
E rests, and streams 
“2 Pad = Pullman Cars 
Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or 4 Bf Vetweon New York and Ro 
‘ ‘ — = chester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 


1 ront« Cha ute auqua Lake, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Chi 
cago 


directly to 


Reading © ) 
Writing GERM. 
Speaking 


Db. I. ROBERTS, 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
> Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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The International 
Theological Library. 


A NEW VOLUME FUST READY. 


APOLOGETICS, 


Christianity Defensively Stated. 
BY 


ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., 
Professor of Apologetics and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. 

1 volume, 528 pages, crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 


ALREADY ISSUED: 
An Introduction to the Literature 


of the Old Testament. 


By Prof. 8. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 558 pages, 
$2.50 net. 


Christian Ethics. 


By Newman SmytH, D.D. Crown 8vo, 508 
pages, $2.50 net. 





Bo. > Christian 
Church, By PuiripS#@gi D.D., LL.D. 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, $4.00. 


A new volume in Dr. Schaff's great work, treat- 
ing of the part played by Calvin and Zwingli and 
their Swiss contemporaries in the Reformation, and 
having a special interest in connection with the pre- 
sent controversy in the Presbyterian Church. 





Bernard of Clairyvaux. 


The Times, the Man, and His Work. A His- 
torical Study. By RicHarp 8S. Storrs, 
D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 





Professor Schaff's Theo- 
logical Propaedeutic. 


A General Introduction to the Study of The- 
ology, Exegetical, Historica), Systematic, 
and Practical, including Encyclopedia, Me- 
thodology, and Bibliography. By PHrnip 
Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church 
History in Union Theo'ozical Seminary, 
New York. 


In Two Parts. Part I., 8vo, net, $1.50. 








THE LITERATURE 


OF 


PHILOSOPHY, 


(Both Text-Books and Treatises,) 


New or Standard, Foreign or 
American, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Note their list of eminent authorities: 





Alexander Kant 
Aristotle Ladd 
Bowen Lotze 
Calvin McCosh 
Carlyle Martineau 
Descartes Momerie 
Ferrier Miller 
Fischer Muirhead 
Fleming Pfleiderer 
Flint Porter 
Hamilton Puchta 
Harris Piinjer 
Hibbert-Lecturers Ribot 
Hodge Schopenhauer 
Hopkins Smyth 
Hyslop Ueberweg 
Janet Ulhorn 
Jowett Weismann 


Contemporary Sctence Serves. 
Great Educators Series. 
Soctal Scrence Sertes. 


T. & T. Clark's Publications. 


New Importations Constantly. 








A NEW VOLUME 


The Great Educators 


SERTES. 


ALCUIN: and the Rise of 
the Christian Schools. 


By Prof. ANDREW F. WeEst, Princeton Col- 
lege. Net $1.00. 


ALREADY ISSUED. 


ARISTOTLE: andthe An- 
cient Educational Ideals. 


By Davipson. 12mo, net $1.00. 


LOYOLA: and the Edu- 
~ Gational System of the 


Jesuits. 
By HuecuEs. 12mo, net $1.00. 











Two New Scientific Books. 


Iuportant to Teachers and to Schools. 
The Study of Animal Life. 


By THomson. 12mo, Illustrated. Net $1.50, 


** An interesting and stimulating book, and espe- 
cially so for teachers. The style is clear and at- 
tractive, and the illustrations excellent. The views 
taken as to evolution and heredity are sound and 
broad.’’—-Alpheus 8S. Packard, Professor of Zo- 
ology in Brown University. 


The Realm of Nature. 


By Miu. 12mo, Maps and Illustrations. 
Net $1.50. 


** Admirably adapted for High Schools, as also a 
reference book for teachers. I can commend it 
with pleasure.’’—Prof. S. W. Williston, Universi 
ty of Kansas. 





Outlines of Egyptian His- 
tory. 


Basg@on the work of AUGUSTE MARIETTE. 
Tranglated and edited with notes by Mary 
BropD CK. 12mo, $1.00. 


‘*Théartily welcome an American edition of this 
opportune and very useful little book. For it meets 
a special need that no primer or résumé of the his- 
tory of ancient Egypt has asyet met. Its matter is 
uniquely combined and presented.’’— William Cop- 
ley Winslow in Prefatory Note. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS IMPORTED. 





Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates to Instructors, to Libraries, aud to the Trade, furnished on application. 
Full Descriptive Catalogue of these and many other distinguished text-books in all departments of education sent free. Also Miscellaneous 
Catalogue of American and Foreign Publications. All current books promptly supplied. Special facilities for procuring such as are rare or scarce. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 





743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY. 








